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The  Petersburg  Youth  of  John  Williams 
Walker 

By  Hugh  C  Bailey* 

The  Revolutionary  victory  did  not  bring  economic  recovery 
to  the  planters  of  Virginia.  Much  of  their  tobacco  lands 
was  partially  exhausted,  and  the  new  British  restrictions  on  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  imposed  added  liabilities.  In  the  early  1780’s  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  planters  enjoyed  fewer  of  the  good  things  of  life  than  they 
had  known  in  decades.* 

During  the  war,  G>lQnel  George  Mathews  of  Albcrmarle 
County,  Virginia,  visited  Wilkes  County,  Georgia.  Impressed 
with  the  apparent  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  suitability  for  to¬ 
bacco  culture,  he  purchased  a  disputed  title  to  a  large  area  of 
land.  On  returning  home,  he  spread  the  news  through  Ablemarle 
and  Augusta  counties  of  the  fine  lands  easily  available  under 
the  Georgia  “headright  system.”*  Influenced  by  these  stories, 
Frances  Meriwether,  Benjamin  Taliaferro,  and  a  few  other  Vir¬ 
ginians  came  to  Wilkes  County  on  an  exploratory  expedition 
in  1784.  They  were  so  pleased  with  what  they  found  that  they 
purchased  lands  on  this  initial  trip,  and  returned  to  the  Broad 
River  area  within  the  year,  accompanied  by  their  families  and 
many  of  their  friends.  Many  others  followed  in  the  next  decade. 

Although  many  of  these  immigrants  came  in  hope  of  economic 
improvement,  they  were  generally  well-to-do.  With  them  they 
brought  as  much  of  their  cherished  furniture  and  books  as  their 

*A  member  of  the  History  Department  of  Howard  College.  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

1.  George  R.  Gilmer,  Sketches  of  Some  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Upper 
Oeorgia.  of  the  Cherokee,  and  the  Author  (generally  cited  as  Georgians) 
(1926  edition,  Americus,  1926),  7-8. 

2.  In  1773  Governor  James  Wright  of  Georgia  had  negotiated  the  purchase 
from  the  Indians  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
colony.  The  Georgia  Constitution  of  1777  included  this  purchase,  which 
centered  around  the  Broad  and  Little  rivers,  in  the  newly  created  Wilkes 
County.  Furthermore,  the  state  established  a  “headright”  system  under 
which  each  head  of  a  family  settling  in  Oeorgia  was  eligible  to  receive  a 
two-hundred  acre  grant  of  land  with  an  additional  fifty  acres  for  every 
child  and  for  every  slaves  (up  to  ten  Negroes).  See  Robert  P.  Brooks, 
History  of  Oeorgia  (New  York,  1913),  141. 
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wagons  would  accommodate.  They  were  accompanied  by  their 
cattle  and,  rilmost  to  a  family,  by  a  few  slaves.  With  their  re¬ 
fined  tastes,  their  sense  of  distinctiveness  from  other  Geor^ans 
and  their  former  acquaintanceship  in  Virginia,  the  Broad  River 
people  “formed  a  society  of  the  greatest  intimacy.”  Here  the 
Gilmers,  Meriwethers,  Crawfords,  Taits,  Bibbs,  Taliaferros,  Mc- 
Gehees,  and  Walkers  established  a  life  and  friendships  whose  in¬ 
fluence  was  to  extend  to  other  areas  of  the  “old  Southwest.”* 

Not  the  least  of  the  Broad  River  community’s  cohesiveness 
came  from  its  economic  unity.  Tobacco  became  the  body  and 
soul  of  the  area’s  existence,  and  its  production  increased  rapidly. 
With  its  growth  came  a  simultaneous  development  of  Petersburg, 
the  area’s  principal  town,  which,  under  Geor^a  law,  was  selected 
as  an  inspection  center  for  “the  weed.”  Located  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Broad  and  Savannah  Rivers,  Petersburg  became  the  center 
of  a  hinterland  all  its  own. 

The  city  was  divided  into  town  lots  and  streets  were  laid  out 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Warehouses  were  built  near  the 
meeting  point  of  the  two  streams  but  far  enough  away  to  escape 
any  danger  from  high  water. 

“In  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  the  town  numbered  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  souls,  and  w'as  considered  second  in  im¬ 
portance  only  to  Augusta.”*  “For  twenty  years  or  more  .  .  . 
[it]  was  noted  for  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.”* 

Among  those  joining  the  exodus  to  the  Petersburg  area*  from 
Amelia  County,  Virginia,  was  the  family  of  the  Reverend  Jere¬ 
miah  Walker,  a  celebrated,  if  often  persecuted,  Baptist  minister. 


3.  Gilmer,  Gtorffiaru,  passim;  George  G.  Smith,  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
James  Osgood  Andrew,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
with  Glances  at  his  Contemporaries  and  at  Events  in  Church  History  (Nash- 
Tille,  1882),  18;  Eliza  Bowen,  The  Story  of  Wilkes  County,  Georgia  (edited 
by  Louise  F.  Hays)  (Marietta,  1950),  37,  57;  James  B.  Callaway,  The  Early 
Settlement  of  Georgia  (Athens,  1949),  71-72;  Walter  G.  Cooper,  The  Story  of 
Georgia  (4  vole..  New  York,  1938),  II,  242;  Work  Progress  Administration, 
The  Story  of  Washington-Wilkes  (Athens,  i949),  27. 

4.  Lucian  L.  Knight,  Georgia's  Landmarks,  Memorials  and  Legends  (At- 
lanU,  1914),  721-22. 

6.  James  E.  Saunders,  Early  Settlers  of  Alabama  (New  Orleans,  1899), 
238. 

6.  After  1790  this  region  was  part  of  the  newly  created  Elbert  County. 
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well  known  for  his  championship  of  Arminianism.^  In  his  new 
home,  in  addition  to  continuing  his  activities  as  a  minister,  Walker 
became  a  moderately  successful  planter  and  a  man  of  some 
prestige.  He  was  chosen  as  one  of  Wilkes  Gjunty’s  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  Georgia  Constitutional  Convention  of  1788, 
the  same  year  he  became  a  justice  of  the  peace.®  By  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1792,  the  planter-parson  had  accumulated  a  good  deal 
of  wealth,  his  children  alone  receiving  1,350  acres  of  land,  several 
town  lots  and  an  unspecified  number  of  slaves.® 

The  sixth  and  youngest  of  the  Walker  children,  John  Williams, 
was  bom  in  1783  and  was  brought  to  Georgia  as  a  babe  in  arms. 
Orphaned  at  nine,  he  was  cast  at  a  tender  age  into  the  full 
maelstrom  of  life,  although  his  brother.  Memorable,  served  as 
his  guardian.  Yet  in  his  adolescent  years  young  Walker  formed 
many  friendships  which  helped  fill  the  void  left  by  his  parents’ 
death.  At  seventeen  he  was  a  member  of  the  so-called  “Junior 
Set”  of  Petersburg,  and,  naturally,  he  found  occasion  to  belittle 
the  activities  of  the  “Senior  Gentlemen.”  Writing  to  a  friend, 
he  noted  with  feigned  animosity  that  “a  Quill  driver”  such  as 
himself  was  excluded  from  their  “HIGH  AND  HONORABLE” 
ball.^®  By  his  twentieth  year,  however,  he  did  not  have  time  to 
discuss  the  vanities  of  others  for  concern  with  his  own  accom¬ 
plishments. 

In  February  of  1803,  Walker  did  not  present  himself  at  a  ball 


7.  Walker  Family  Tree,  In  possession  of  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Conley,  Jr. 
Frederick,  Maryland;  Lewis  Payton  Little,  Imprisoned  Preachers  and  Religi¬ 
ous  Liberty  in  Virginia — A  Narrative  Drawn  Largely  from  scripts.  Letters, 
and  Other  Orinal  Sources  (Lynchburg,  1938),  51,  145-47,  365-66;  Chesterfield 
County  Order  Book,  No.  6,  306,  320-22,  as  reproduced  In  “Prosecution  of  Bap¬ 
tist  Ministers,  Chesterfield  County,  Virginia,  1771-'73,”  in  The  Virginia 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  XI,  No.  4  (April,  1904),  415-17;  R.  B. 
Semple,  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Baptists  in  Virginia  (Rich¬ 
mond,  1819),  82. 

8.  George  O.  Smith,  The  Story  of  Georgia  and  the  Georgia  People,  nS2 
to  1860  (Atlanta,  1900),  167. 

9.  Elbert  CJounty,  Will  Book  A,  in  Book  marked  “1791-1803,”  summarised 
in  Grace  G.  Davidson,  ed..  Records  cf  Elbert  County,  Georgia  (Historical  Col¬ 
lections  of  the  Georgia  Chapters,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution) 
(3  vols.,  Atlanta,  1930),  III,  5-6. 

10.  John  W.  Walker  to  Larkin  Newby,  April  19,  1799,  May  4,  1803.  Unless 
otherwise  noted,  all  letters  from  Walker  to  Newby  cited  in  this  article  are 
in  the  Larkin  Newby  Papers,  Duke  University  Library,  Durham,  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 
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in  Vienna.  The  ladies  were  thus  deprived  of  “beholding  the  ‘ele¬ 
gant  figure,’  ”  and  “enjoying  the  bewitching  gracefulness  of  the 
conversation”  of  the  youngest  Walker,  but  through  no  desire 
of  his  own.  He  had  only  recently  come  again  under  the  direction 
“of  a  rigid  presbyterian”  teacher.  Dr.  Moses  Waddel,  and  felt 
it  only  prudent  to  make  this  one  abstention.^' 

But  Walker  was  by  no  means  puritanical,  and  such  self-denial 
could  be  only  temporary.  In  April,  1803,  he  realized,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  was  in  love  with  a  “//«/c  creature  scarce  12,”  Ma¬ 
tilda  Pope.  This  young  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  LeRoy 
Pope,  a  merchant-planter  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Peters¬ 
burg.  Walker’s  friends  teased  him  saying  that  he  was  seeking  to 
marry  into  “the  Royal  family.”  But  this  seemed  an  unattainable 
dream,  since  late  in  1803  the  young  lady  was  sent  to  Bethlehem 
College  in  Pennsylvania  to  complete  her  education.'® 

Meanwhile,  Walker  continued  his  courtesies  toward  other  young 
ladies  in  the  community.  At  the  dawn  of  1804,  the  young  man 
returned  from  riding  his  brother’s  mail  route  to  Abbeville,  South 
Carolina,  to  anend  the  Petersburg  ball.  Here  “Apollo  played,  the 
Graces  danced,”  and  Walker  enjoyed  the  scene.  He  felt  that 
perhaps  his  suit  was  too  unadorned  for  the  assembly,  as  almost 
all  “the  young  bucks”  appeared  in  new  suits  purchased  for  the 
occasion.  He  entered  the  hall  and  was  scarcely  welcomed  by  the 
managers  and  “handed  to  a  seat,”  before  he  began  “inspecting  the 
wares.  ...”  He  was  quite  surprised  to  find  many  ladies  present 
“  ‘who  knew  not  Joseph’  and  whom  Joseph  knew  not.”  He  re¬ 
fused  to  make  the  rounds  in  a  general  introduction  feeling  that 
it  was  too  formal.  After  spending  a  quarter  hour  inquiring  about 
the  health  of  first  one  and  then  another,  a  fair  maiden  caught 
his  eye  and  he  “determined  ...  to  knoir  her'’*  He  was  introduced, 
then  managed  to  get  a  seat  by  her,  and  eventually  work  up  nerve 
enough  to  start  a  conversation— “the  badness  of  the  weather— the 
rusticity  of  our  up  country  manner  in  comparison  of  those  who 
dwell  in  the  lower  |>art  of  the  State— the  superiority  of  our  cli- 

11.  Walker  to  Newby,  February  4,  1803.  Vienna  was  across  the  Savan¬ 
nah  River,  in  South  Carolina. 

12.  Walker  to  Newby,  June  23,  1803. 
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mate,”  etc.  Then  the  couple  danced.  He  could  not  concentrate 
upon  her  light  feet  because  he  found  Cupid  held  his  court  in  her 
eyes.  “The  Muses  gave  her  utterance”  when  she  spoke.  “Her  neck 
itself  was  beatious  [nV]  but  who  shall  describe  the  gentle  heavings 
of  her  snowy  breasts?  Tis  the  greatest  proof  of  art  to  pass  them 
in  silence;”  so  spoke  a  competent  critic. 

The  following  evening  he  had  the  pleasure  of  the  lady’s  com¬ 
pany  for  a  second  emotional  fling,  but  with  the  last  dance  she 
too  faded  into  the  night.^* 

Through  all  his  contacts  and  infatuations.  Walker’s  heart  re¬ 
mained  with  Matilda.  “My  love  is  ‘unchangeably  the  same,  yes¬ 
terday,  today,  &  forever,’  ”  he  wrote.  Timidity  and  the  girl’s  age 
forced  him  to  conceal  this  truth  from  her  for  several  years.*^ 
Meanwhile  he  was  confronted  with  some  of  life’s  most  difficult 
circumstances. 

On  April  27,  1803  W’alker’s  brother  and  beloved  guardian,  29- 
year  old  Memorable,  died  of  tuberculosis.  This  misfortune  left 
the  yoimg  man  with  “a  sorrow  and  anguish  of  mind  not  to  be 
described.”*®  But  as  man  must  do,  he  was  forced  to  make  his 
peace.  He  did  this  in  a  keener  appreciation  of  his  other  friends 
and  in  an  accentuation  of  his  religious  faith. 

Walker  was  a  sincerely  religious  man,  although  his  faith  was 
not  the  conventional  type  prevalent  in  the  Petersburg  of  his  era, 
and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  his  fellow  townsmen  felt  that  he 
was  a  rank  heretic.  He  believed  that  “any  man  who  conducts 
himself  uprightly  and  by  the  dictates  of  his  reason  &  his  con¬ 
science  will  be  happy  hereafter.”  In  the  Reverend  Moses  Wad- 
del’s  funeral  oration  for  Memorable  the  renowned  teacher  had 
stated  that  salvation  can  come  only  through  “the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  Walker  could  not  accept  a  belief  which  he  held  would 
damn  four-fifths  of  the  world.*® 

His  experience  with  these  views  taught  Walker  never  “to 
dispute  with  persons  who,  by  their  ignorance  and  bigoted  attach- 

13.  Walker  to  Newby,  January  4,  1806. 

14.  Walker  to  Newby,  February  19,  1805. 

16.  Walker  to  Newby,  May  4,  1803. 

16.  Walker  to  Newby,  June  30,  1803. 
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ment  to  religious  forms  of  belief,  are  incapable  of  permitting 
others  to  think  and  act  differently  from  themselves.”  When  he 
had  tried  to  express  his  opinion,  someone  had  always  asked  if 
he  were  “the  son  of  old  Jere  Walker  the  preacher.”  Someone  else 
then  had  replied  that  the  old  man  was  a  fine  person  but  his  sons 
were,  contemptable  things,  “Deists,  Deists,  Deists.”  Walker  did 
not  accept  this  characterization,  feeling  that  he  needed  to  study 
more  to  clarify  his  own  views.  Perhaps  the  summation  of  his  po¬ 
sition  can  be  found  in  his  advice  to  a  friend:  “Be  a  good  man— 
Be  religious  if  you  choose  but  do  not  be  a  fanatical  bigot.”^’ 

His  own  tolerance  was  reflected  in  his  reaction  to  the  Reverend 
Lorenzo  Dow  who  came  to  Petersburg  to  conduct  a  revival  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  fall  of  1803.  It  was  true  that  the  evangelist  was  of  “the 
most  contemptible  appearance,  impeded  in  his  utterance  and  of 
the  most  inharmonious  voice,”  but  Walker  admired  him  since 
he  was  “one  of  the  soundest  and  most  cogent  reasoners.”  At  the 
same  time  he  was  both  amused  and  shocked  at  the  reaction  to 
Dow’s  preaching.  “W.  Watkins  Carpenter  [was]  very  loud  [in 
his  conversion].  Pate  was  on  trial  but  failed  by  the  way,  being 
entirely  too  fond  of  whiskey.”  He  could  see  no  reason  why  Sam 
Watkins,  and  Major  and  Mrs.  Oliver  wished  to  join  the  Metho¬ 
dist  congregation.^* 

In  politics  the  young  up-country  Georpan  was  much  more 
conventional.  He  was  pleased  when  his  friend  and  neighbor,  the 
young  Dr.  William  Wyatt  Bibb,  announced  his  candidacy  for 
Congress  in  1803.  Bibb’s  election  was  an  even  greater  delight. 

At  heart  Petersburg  and  Walker  were  predominantly  Republi¬ 
can.  They  were  both  pleased  with  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
and  to  a  Federalist  critic  Walker  replied  that  the  control  of  both 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  was  necessary  to  safeguard  western  com¬ 
merce.  It  might  be  conceded  that  Napoleon  had  sold  Louisiana 
“to  snatch  the  territory  out  of  the  Jaws  of  the  implacable  enemy.” 
But  shouldn’t  the  administration  receive  credit  for  statesmanship 
in  seizing  the  opportunity  and  making  the  purchase?*® 

17.  Walker  to  Newby,  June  30,  September  2,  22,  1803. 

18.  Walker  to  Newby  October  27,  1803,  January  8,  1804. 

19.  Walker  to  Newby,  August  12,  September  2,  1803. 
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The  death  of  two  of  Walker’s  brothers  in  1803,  Jeremiah  and 
Memorable,  forced  the  20-year  old  youth  to  turn  his  thoughts 
from  public  to  private  affairs.  For  two  years  he  managed  the 
estates  of  both  men  while  resuming  his  studies  at  the  academy  of 
Dr.  Moses  Waddel,  across  the  Savannah  River  in  Vienna,  South 
Girolina.*® 

Luck  smiled  on  Walker  in  his  choice  of  a  school.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  he  could  have  placed  himself  under  a  more  gifted  teacher 
than  Waddel.  The  master  personally  heard  the  recitations  of  his 
carefully  graded  scholars.  “Good  boys  felt  at  perfect  ease  in  his 
presence,  and  even  bad  ones  could,  and  did,  approach  him  with 
the  utmost  freedom.’’*^  “His  method  of  instruction  permitted  a 
wide  variety  of  individuality  on  the  part  of  the  student.’’”  E^ch 
boy  was  encouraged,  for  example,  to  read  as  much  Virgil,  Geero, 
Xenophon  or  Horace  as  he  could;  1 50  lines  were  considered  small 
indeed.  Many  did  much  worse.  “The  school’s  record  was  set  a 
few  year’s  after  the  removal  to  Willington  when  George  Mc¬ 
Duffie  prepared  for  one  recitation  1,212  lines  of  Virgil.”” 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Waddel’s  constant  scrutiny,  annual  examina¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions  were  held  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  For 
many  years  the  judges  included  William  H.  Crawford,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Bibb,  the  first  two  of  whom  were  former 


20.  Walker  to  Newby,  February  11,  June  3,  1803;  Relinquishment  Docu¬ 
ments  In  the  John  W.  Walker  Papers,  Alabama  Department  ot  Archlyes  and 
History,  Montgomery. 

Waddel  settled  In  Vienna  In  1801  but  a  few  years  afterwards  moved  hla 
academy  to  Willington,  another  town  In  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina. 
See  John  N.  Waddel.  Memorials  of  Academic  Life  being  an  Historical  Bketeh 
of  the  Waddel  Family,  Identified  through  three  generations  with  the  History 
of  the  Higher  Education  In  the  South  and  Southwest  (Richmond,  1891),  1-44; 
Margaret  L.  Colt,  “Moses  Waddel:  A  Light  In  the  Wilderness,"  In  The  Geor¬ 
gia  Review,  V  (January,  1901),  34-47;  E.  M.  Coulter,  “The  Ante-Bellum 
Academy  Movement  In  Georgia,”  In  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  V  (Decem¬ 
ber,  1921),  11-42;  E.  M.  Ck>ulter,  “Franklin  Ck>llege  as  a  Name  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,"  In  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXXIV  (September, 
1950),  189-94.  Waddel  retained  his  Willington  Academy  until  1819,  after 
which  he  served  for  ten  years  as  President  of  “Franklin  College,”  the  popular 
name  given  to  the  University  of  Georgia. 

21.  Augustus  B.  Longstreet,  Master  William  Mitten:  or  A  Youth  of  Bril¬ 
liant  Talents,  Who  Was  Ruined  by  Bad  Luck  (Macon,  1865),  72. 

22.  John  D.  Wade,  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet,  A  Study  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Culture  in  the  South  (New  York,  1924),  25. 

23.  Charles  M.  Wiltse,  John  C,  Calhoun,  HationalUt,  1782-1828  (New  York, 
1944),  28. 
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students  of  Waddel.  These  men  chose  the  participants  who  were 
to  receive  awards  while  hundreds  of  interested  friends  and  relatives 
looked  on.  Everyone,  except  an  occasional  scholar,  seemed  to  have 
a  good  time,  even  though  log  seats  were  available  only  for  the 
ladies  and  a  bush  arbor  furnished  the  only  shelter.** 

Though  some  phases  of  life  at  Waddel’s  academies  were  crude, 
their  record  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education.  Their  pupils  included  such  men  as  Calhoun,  Craw¬ 
ford,  A.  B.  Longstreet,  Hugh  S.  Legare,  George  McDuffie,  and 
James  Petigru— the  foremost  intellectual  and  political  leaders  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.*® 

Walker  thoroughly  appreciated  Waddel’s  teaching  and  life  at 
the  Vienna  academy.  The  exhibitions  in  the  late  spring  of  1804 
were  much  to  his  liking.  In  the  five  hours  of  their  duration  two 
plays  were  p>erformed  and  orations  given.  VV^alker  spoke  on  the 
career  of  George  Washington.  The  productions  were  “The  Drum¬ 
mer,  or  the  Haunted  House,”  and  “She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  or  the 
Mistakes  of  a  Night.”  Two  boys  took  the  female  roles  in  both 
plays.  Walker  felt  the  audience  was  pleased,  but  he  realized  that 
generally  they  were  “not  well-informed.”  At  first  he  had  been 
afraid  that  they  would  expect  more  than  they  received,  but  “hap¬ 
pily  for  us,”  he  wrote,  “the  people  in  the  backwoods,  who  gen¬ 
erally  constitute  our  audience  on  these  occasions  are  not  very 
critical  judges  of  dramatic  exhibitions,  or  displays  of  oratorical 
powers.”*® 

In  the  summer  of  1804  the  young  scholar  took  pupils  himself 
so  as  not  to  lose  his  proficiency  in  Latin.  Waddel  returned  from 
Virginia  in  the  fall  and  again  opened  his  school.  Walker  did  not 
resume  his  formal  studies  at  the  very  first  of  the  term  due  to  the 
pressure  of  business.  Meanwhile,  he  heard  that  the  school  was 
“quite  short  in  numbers,  there  not  being  more  than  12.”  He  did 
not  think  that  this  would  long  be  the  case,  but  he  doubted  that 
the  enrollment  would  ever  be  as  large  as  it  had  formerly  been. 
At  the  same  time  a  rumor  was  circulating  that  Mr.  Waddel  had 

24.  Longstreet,  Master  William  Mitten,  126. 

26.  Ihid.,  85. 

26.  Walker  to  Newby,  May  10,  26,  1804. 
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been  induced  to  settle  in  Athens,  as  a  language  teacher.  If  this 
had  taken  place,  Walker  felt  that  he  would  have  liked  to  accom¬ 
pany  him. 

The  young  merchant-scholar  had  only  recently  returned  from 
Athens  where  he  had  a  judgement  against  David  Gaddy,  the 
man  who  built  the  academy  there.  He  found  it  to  be  a  town 
“placed  on  a  very  high  hill  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  river 
Oconee,  which  is  but  a  small  stream.”  At  the  time  there  were  two 
stores,  a  post  office,  and  a  mill  “just  opposite  the  ‘seat  of  Science’ 
belonging  to  Mr.  E^ly.”  A  toll  bridge  was  constructed  over  the 
river.  The  academy  was  in  “a  very  unfinished  state,  one  Story 
only  being  as  yet,  erected.”  There  were  five  or  six  dwelling 
houses,  and  Walker  felt  that  “the  place  may,  perhaps,  rise  into 
considerable  importance,  but  is  not  at  present  very  attractive  or 
worthy  of  admiration.” 

He  believed,  however,  that  should  Waddel  go  to  Athens,  he 
would  obtain  better  training  by  accompanying  him  than  he 
would  receive  should  he  remain  in  Petersburg.  Under  the  direction 
of  President  Josiah  Meigs,  he  could  study  astronomy,  natural  and 
moral  philosophy  and  geography,  and  he  could  continue  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  under  Waddel.*’ 

Dr.  Waddell,  however,  did  not  disband  his  academy  and  Walker 
returned  to  it,  at  the  same  time  closing  out  the  sale  of  the  family 
lands  and  the  accounts  of  a  mercantile  business  in  Petersburg.** 
This  was  done  with  such  economic  success  that  by  the  spring  of 
1805  he  could  leave  for  Princeton  to  complete  his  education.  He 
made  his  “escape  on  all  fools’  day,”  wondering  if  this  presented 
a  portent  for  his  future  life.** 

In  the  trip  by  coach  across  the  Carolinas,  nothing  appeared 
worthy  of  attention  to  the  young  traveler,  except  the  rivers,  be¬ 
fore  he  came  to  Salem.  Here  the  company  found  “a  considerable 
town”  inhabited  by  the  United  Brotherhood.  Many  of  the  houses 

27.  Walker  to  Newby.  July  22.  August  12,  October  6,  1803. 

28.  Memorable  bad  assumed  tbe  latter,  before  his  death,  from  another 
brother,  James  Sanders,  who  moved  to  Augusta  to  enter  the  mercantile 
business.  See  Relinquishment  Documents  in  the  Walker  Papers,  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

29.  Walker  to  Newby,  February  19,  March  9,  April  21,  1805. 
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were  brick  and  quite  agreeable  in  appearance.  But  the  people 
were  “the  very  counterpan  of  every  thing  that  is  clean,  prepos¬ 
sessing  or  lovely.”  No  one  was  as  well  clad  as  the  itinerant  party 
itself,  and  the  people’s  manners  were  frequently  crude. 

For  upwards  of  one-hundred  miles  in  North  Carolina,  the  group 
did  not  see  a  fine  tree,  and  the  roads  were  extremely  disagreeable. 
In  Vii^inia,  they  found  that  “oldfields  have  become  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  and  characteristic  trait  of  the  country,”  but  these  were  quick¬ 
ly  forgotten  when  the  travelers  turned  their  eyes  “to  the  large 
and  elegant  houses  where  the  hospitable  gentlemen  of  ‘the  ancient 
dominion’  live  in  estate.”  Unfortunately  family  hospitality  was 
not  extended  by  the  innkeepers  who  charged  an  exorbitant  price 
for  miserable  services.*®  Washington  dispelled  the  thoughts  of 
this.  Walker  was  delighted  with  the  nation’s  capitol.  He  was 
impressed  with  the  city  itself  and  believed  the  capitol  building 
to  be  “beyond  comparison,  the  most  magnificent  structure”  his 
eyes  had  ever  beheld.  In  Philadelphia  the  wonderful  museum  was 
the  center  of  attraction.  Walker  wondered,  after  all  of  his  ex¬ 
periences,  if  he  would  ever  be  able  to  settle  down  to  study 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  the  travelers  felt  that  agriculture 
had  “progressed  nearer  perfection”  than  in  the  South,  and  none 
of  them  could  “behold  a  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  or  Delaware  farm 
without  pleasure.”  Yet  many  of  the  people  seemed  “quite  illiterate 
and  stupid.” 

Walker  arrived  at  Princeton  on  April  26,  1805  to  begin  an 
eighteen  months’  tenure  as  a  student.  The  first  evening  he  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  splitting  headache  which  he  believed  was  caused  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  last  leg  of  the  stagecoach  trip;  the  some  forty- 
two  or  forty-three  miles  from  Philadelphia  were  covered  between 
8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.“ 

The  following  morning.  Walker  called  on  President  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith  who  brought  in  several  professors  to  test  the 

30.  Walker  to  Newby,  April  17,  1805. 

81.  John  W.  to  James  Sanders  Walker,  April  29,  1805,  Walker  Papers, 
in  Huntsville  City  Library,  Huntsville,  Alabama;  Walker  to  Newby,  May 
21,  1805,  Walker  Papers,  Montgomery. 

32.  Walker  to  Newby,  ibid.;  John  W.  to  James  C.  Walker,  April  29,  1805, 
Walker  Papers.  Huntsville. 
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young  man’s  proficiency  in  the  various  disciplines.  As  a  result,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  junior  class.  In  addition  to  the  regular  junior 
class  work,  he  found  that  he  would  have  to  make  up  some  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  “Algebra,  Euclid,  the  Sunday  lectures  &  the  Geo¬ 
graphic  maps.”” 

As  he  became  acclimated.  Walker  grew  to  love  life  at  Princeton. 
G)ntentment  came  from  his  jovial  companions,  abundant  books 
and  his  landlady’s  good  food.  Yet  for  the  first  time  he  began 
to  see  his  “own  comparative  insigniHcance”  and  wonder  what 
contribution  he  could  make  in  life.” 

Epidemics  of  fever  prevented  the  young  student’s  visit  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  during  the  fall  vacations  of  1805. 
Some  compensation  came  in  the  visit  to  Princeton  of  his  dear 
North  Carolina  friend,  Larkin  Newby.  After  Newby  left.  Walker 
shared  a  common  experience  with  youths  of  all  ages.  Loneliness 
gripped  him,  and  he  “was  obliged  to  mope  about  the  streets  of 
Princeton,  or  pore  over  the  pages  of  some  English  Qassic”  until 
the  fall  semester  convened. 

“Senior”  Walker  now  decided  to  board  outside  the  college  so 
he  would  not  have  to  be  bored  by  every  idle  fellow  who  professes 
to  respect  me.”  This  was  especially  valuable  during  the  winter 
months  when  “the  spirit  of  visiting”  was  much  more  prevalent 
than  in  summer.”” 

He  was  scarcely  situated  in  his  new  abode  when  he  became 
very  ill.  For  four  weeks  he  was  plagued  with  “an  extremely  bad 
cold  .  .  .  with  coughing  and  headache.”  Eventually  he  recovered 
sufficiently  to  return  to  class,  but  never  again  did  he  enjoy 
vigorous  health.  Probably  he  was  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  from 
this  time  on.” 

His  health  and  concentration  on  studies  did  not  divorce  him 
from  all  extra-curricula  activities,  particularly  his  concern  with 
the  “fair  sex.”  A  close  relationship  developed  with  the  daughter 

33.  Walker  to  Walker,  August  18,  1805,  ibid. 

34.  Walker  to  Walker,  October  6,  1805,  ibid. 

35.  Walker  to  Walker,  November  23,  1805,  ibid.;  Walker  to  Newby,  Septan*- 
ber  29,  1805. 

36.  Walker  to  Newby,  November  6,  1805. 
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of  President  Smith,  even  though  she  was  engaged.  Walker  de¬ 
scribed  her  as  having  a  well  cultivated  mind,  “extremely  amiable” 
manners,  an  easy,  engaging  conversation  and  diminutive  size.  His 
love  for  her  soon  waned,  however,  perhaps  because  she  did  not  en¬ 
courage  it,  and  he  came  to  regard  her  as  a  sister.  The  point  of 
his  affection  turned  south  as  Matilda  Pope  returned  to  Petersburg, 
and  he  wrote  numerous  letters  trying  to  find  if  she  had  changed 
in  any  way.  He  hoped  that  her  mind  had  developed  beyond  that 
of  the  average  Georgia  girl  who  seemed  to  feel  the  height  in 
social  relations  was  a  “perpetual  round  of  thimble  selling  and 
pawn-paying  riddles  &  kisses.”  He  was  sure  that  it  had  since  he 
knew  of  her  wide  reading  and  interest  in  literary  things.*’ 

As  much  for  Matilda  as  himself.  Walker  continued  his  studies 
and  graduated  with  distinction  in  the  fall  of  1 806.  He  left  Prince¬ 
ton  with  both  joy  and  grief— joy  at  fulfilling  his  dreams  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  Princeton  degree,  and  grief  at  leaving  the  pleasant  life  he 
had  known.  “I  found  something  in  Princeton  that  1  had  never 
found  before,  and  perhaps  shall  never  find  again,”  he  wrote.  “I 
found  more  warmth  and  friendship  and  cordiality  than  1  expected, 
and  my  feelings  were  more  intense  accordingly.”** 

One  friend  did  not  repay  the  trust  the  young  Georgian  placed 
in  him,  and,  in  his  last  days  at  Princeton,  Walker  was  forced  to 
pay  “a  not  inconsiderable  sum”  on  a  note  he  had  signed  with  him. 
Until  he  could  receive  a  draft  from  his  brother  in  Augusta,  this 
left  Walker  with  funds  sufficient  only  to  get  to  Washington. 
Once  in  the  nation’s  capital,  he  decided  to  remain  a  few  months 
to  acquaint  himself  with  capital  society  and  hear  the  congressional 
debates.  His  host  was  the  Georgia  congressman,  W.  W.  Bibb. 

Walker  was  most  disappointed  in  his  intimate  views  of  the 
Q)ngress.  He  found  it  insufferable  that  the  purse  of  the  nation 
was  “lightened  by  those  eternal  babblers:  none  of  whom  can 
talk  grammar  or  common-sense  [tic].”  Only  the  speeches  of  John 

37.  John  W.  to  James  S.  Walker,  January  25,  July  13,  August  19,  1806, 
Walker  Papers,  Huntsville;  Walker  to  Newby,  Decamber  20,  1805,  June  2, 
1806. 

38.  John  W.  to  James  S.  Walker,  October  14,  1806,  Walker  Papers,  Hunts- 
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Randolph  lost  something  of  their  magnitude  and  incisiveness  when 
retouched  by  the  grammarians  in  the  secretary’s  box.  Walker  had 
come  to  the  capital  “to  hear  all  the  beauty  of  language  &  the 
wisdom  of  intellect”  the  nation  could  produce.  But,  he  lamented, 
the  “Solomons  are  very  few,  &  there  is  not  more  than  one  Chatham 
among  them.”** 

In  the  early  spring  of  1807,  Walker  planned  to  ride  back  to 
Georgia  with  Bibb,  but  his  health  was  such  that  he  was  forced 
to  return  by  sea.  Only  after  moving  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
and  then  back  to  Baltimore  was  he  able  to  obtain  passage.** 

At  home  the  young  graduate  did  not  find  the  health  and  con¬ 
tentment  he  sought,  even  though  he  enjoyed  delightful  hours 
with  the  charming  Matilda  Pope.  In  late  February,  1808,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  resume  his  travels,  this  time  to  the  near  southwest.  From 
Charleston  he  took  passage  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  arrived 
in  late  April.  In  his  two  months’  visit,  he  found  “little  of  [the] 
grand  or  beautiful  to  solicit  praise.”  The  two  French  theatres 
did  not  seem  worth  mentioning;  the  few  newspapers  were  poor. 
Yet  his  main  diversions  were  in  going  to  the  theatre,  visiting  the 
Exchange,  looking  at  the  girls  and  living  “in  hopes  of  a  quadroon 
ball.”*^ 

His  health  continued  to  deteriorate  and  in  June,  1808,  Walker 
moved  over  to  Washington,  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  to  visit 
his  former  Princeton  classmate,  Thomas  Percy.  This  certainly 
proved  to  be  the  most  eventful  visit  of  his  life.  Here  he  met  and 
became  the  fast  friend  of  Dr.  Sam  Brown,  a  noted  former  Tran¬ 
sylvania  medical  professor,  who  ministered  most  successfully  to 
the  now  gravely  ill  young  man.  Percy,  Brown,  and  Walker  formed 
a  triumvirate  which  was  broken  only  by  death.  They  resolved 
to  settle  near  each  other  and  form  their  own  society  while  chasing 
“dame  fortune.”** 

39.  Walker  to  Walker,  February  8,  1807,  ibid.;  Walker  to  Newby,  January 
25,  1807. 

40.  John  W.  to  James  S.  Walker,  March  11,  21,  24.  1807,  Walker  Papers, 
HuntSTllle. 

41.  Walker  to  Walker,  May,  n.d.,  1808,  ibid. 

42.  Walker  to  Walker,  October  23,  1808,  February  1,  1809,  ibid.;  Walker 
to  Newby,  February  1,  1809.  Percy  later  became  Walker’s  brother-in-law 
when  he  married  Maria  Pope.  Matilda  Pope's  sister. 
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Walker  was  most  impressed  by  the  Mississippi  Territory.  He 
found  its  soil  in  many  places  to  be  “exceedingly  fertile  &  pro¬ 
ductive,  beyond  all  comparison  superior  to  that  of  Georgia.’^ 
The  staple  of  its  cotton  was  better  and  ranked  higher  in  foreign 
prices.  Its  planters  were  “rich  and  hospitable”  and  many  set 
“sumptuous  tables.”**  The  climate  was  a  little  milder  than  that 
of  up-country  Georgia,  although  the  winter  of  1808-09  was  an 
unusually  severe  one.  After  considering  the  over-all  aspects,  the 
young  Georgian  decided  to  settle  where  he  had  found  “hospi¬ 
tality  &  health,”  and  where  he  hoped  to  find  “independence  and 
wealth.”** 

When  the  rich  Madison  County  lands,  in  what  after  1817  was 
north  Alabama,  were  offered  for  sale  in  Nashville  in  1809,  Walker, 
Colonel  LeRoy  Pope  and  five  other  Petersburg  residents  purchased 
a  large  portion  of  them.*®  By  June,  1810,  Walker  had  married 
Matilda  Pope,  and  they  joined  the  Pope  family  in  the  trek  to  the 
new  country.  The  next  few  years  saw  many  of  their  former 
neighbors  joining  them,  while  further  to  the  south  and  west  many 
others  were  moving  into  the  new  cotton  lands.  Petersburg  was 
left  to  become  a  deserted  village.  Alabama’s  “Georgians”  were 
so  numerous  that  the  so-called  “Georgia  Machine”  arose  to  domi¬ 
nate  political  affairs  in  the  territorial  period  and  the  early  years 
of  statehood.** 

In  the  new  country.  Walker  prospered  economically.  By  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1823,  he  had  acquired  1,760  acres  of  fine 
Tennessee  Valley  cotton  land,  57  slaves  and  personal  property 
valued  at  $30,797.62*72.*’  He  was  survived  by  six  children— the 

43.  Walker  conceded  that  prices  of  merchandise  were  dear  since  Natchez 
merchants  charged  from  fifty  to  one-hundred  per  cent  more  "than  the 
backwoods  merchants  of  the  Southern  states.”  They  did,  however,  extend 
long-term  credit. 

44.  John  W.  to  James  S.  Waiker,  April  21,  1809,  Walker  Papers,  Hunts- 
vUle. 

45.  Thomas  J.  Taylor,  “Early  History  of  Madison  County,  and  Incidentially 
of  North  Alabama,"  in  Alabama  Hiatorical  Quarterly,  I  (Summer,  1930),  162. 

46.  The  author  deals  with  this  in  “John  W.  Walker  and  the  ‘Georgia 
Machine’  in  Early  Alabama  Politics,”  in  The  Alabama  Review,  VIII  (July, 
1956),  179-95. 

47.  His  private  library  consisted  of  960  volumes.  See  Probate  Court 
Records  of  Madison  County,  Alabama,  Books  2  A  6,  238-63,  County  Court¬ 
house,  Huntsville. 
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fourth  of  whom  was  LeRoy  Pope  Walker,  the  Confederate  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War—,  each  of  whom  rose  to  eminence  in  Alabama 
history/* 

W'hat  is  equally  important,  in  his  thirteen  years  in  the  Alabama 
area.  Walker  gave  outstanding  political  leadership.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alabama  Territorial  House  of  Representatives,  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Judge  of  Alabama,  president  of  the  state  constitutional 
convention,  and  Alabama's  first  United  States  Senator.  Through 
his  close  contacts  with  Georgia  Senators  William  Wyatt  Bibb 
and  Charles  A.  Tait  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  H. 
Crawford,  he  greatly  facilitated  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  As  United  States  Senator,  he  fathered  the  Land  Law  of 
1821  which  probably  saved  Alabama  from  bankruptcy.  Through 
the  years,  the  education  and  friendships  formed  in  Petersburg  laid 
the  basis  for  the  distinguished  career  of  “Alabama’s  Pioneer  States¬ 
man.’’** 


48.  Walker  FamUy  Tree. 

49.  Prank  L.  Owaley,  "John  WilllamB  Walker,”  in  The  Alabama  Revieie, 
IX  (April,  1956),  100-119;  also  see  the  author's  "Alabama  Political  Leaders 
and  the  Missonri  Compromise,”  ibid.,  120-34,  and  "Alabama  Political  Leaders 
and  the  Acquisition  of  Florida,”  in  The  Florida  Historical  Quarterly,  XXXV 
(Joly,  1966),  17-29. 


Military  Relations  Between  Georgia 
and  the  United  States,  1789-1794 

By  John  K.  Mahon* 

WHEN  the  Federal  government  began  its  first  feeble  opera¬ 
tion  under  the  O)nstitution  in  1789,  it  was  confronted 
with  all  sorts  of  critical  tests.  Severest  of  these,  in  the  eyes  of 
Americans  who  lived  on  the  frontier,  was  the  control  of  the 
omnipresent  Indians.  In  its  first  armed  clashes  with  the  redmen— 
undenaken  against  the  Shawnees  and  the  Miamis  of  the  Northwest 
Territory'— the  new  government  did  not  come  off  well.  The  very 
first  battle  in  1790,  commanded  by  Josiah  Harmar,  was  a  con¬ 
spicuous  failure,  and  the  second,  led  by  Arthur  St.  Qair  in  1791, 
a  real  disaster.^ 

News  of  these  defeats  spread  quickly  to  the  remotest  borders 
and  made  frontiersmen  doubt  the  vit^ity  of  the  new  Federal 
Union.  In  Georgia,  settlers  feared  that  their  enemies,  the  Creek 
Indians,  might  join  the  victorious  Miamis  in  a  general  border 
onslaught.  At  the  seat  of  the  government  in  New  York,  President 
Washington  and  his  advisors  felt  the  j^ame  fear.  Conscious  that 
the  United  States  must  defend  the  frontier  regions,  or  run  the 
risk  of  losing  them  by  secession,  these  officials  did  what  they 
could  with  limited  power  and  revenue  to  keep  the  settlers  on 
the  outlying  borders  satisfied. 

Touchiest  of  these  frontier  dwellers  were  those  in  Georgia. 
That  state,  in  1789,  was  the  youngest  of  them  all,  and  by  far  the 
rawest.  Georgia  claimed  lands  that  extended  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  the  settlers  greedily  coveted  every  acre  of  it.  The 
western  lands,  if  Georgia  retained  all  she  claimed,  made  her  the 
largest  state  save  one,  Virginia;  but  the  portion  of  the  vast  wilder¬ 
ness  that  was  settled  included  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  area  of 
the  present  state.  No  more  than  82,000  white  people  lived  in 

*A  member  of  the  History  Department  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

1.  For  general  accounts  of  these  two  campaigns,  see  James  R.  Jacobs, 
The  Beginninge  of  the  United  States  Amy,  1788-1812  (Princeton,  1947). 
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the  narrow  strip  of  Georgia  along  the  coast  which  was  settled, 
and  that  strip  was,  on  the  average,  not  fifty  miles  wide.  The 
settlers  who  ranged  the  western  fringe  were  a  mixed  racial  stock, 
typical  of  the  uplands  of  the  South.  They  had  two  propensities 
which  made  conflict  with  the  Indians  inevitable;  they  were  land 
hungry  and  they  welcomed  a  good  fight.* 

Accordingly,  there  were  constant  forays  by  Georgians  and 
by  Creeks.  Most  of  those  by  the  former  were  organized  and  sup¬ 
ported  at  the  local  level,  but  there  was  at  least  one  force  in  the 
field  in  1789  organized  by  the  state  of  Georgia  and  commanded 
by  one  of  her  finest  citizens,  Brigadier  General  James  Jackson, 
later  governor  and  United  States  Senator.  Jackson’s  troops  drew 
no  support  from  the  Federal  government;  indeed,  they  had  dif¬ 
ficulty  dra^^^ng  it  from  Georgia.  The  pay  and  maintenance  were 
so  poor  that  the  man  responsible  for  them  by  contract  was  con¬ 
stantly  in  trouble. 

That  man  was  David  Hillhouse,  an  obscure  individual  who 
had  entered  into  a  contract  with  Georgia  to  supply  her  Indian- 
fighting  expedition.  Hillhouse  had  bitten  off  more  than  was 
customary  among  contract-suppliers  of  American  armies,  in  that 
he  had  undertaken  to  act  as  paymaster.  Unfortunately,  the  state 
fell  far  behind  in  paying  him,  so  he  stalled  off  the  troops.*  This 
caused  a  committee  of  the  legislature  to  convene  and  to  rule  that 
the  men  must  be  paid  at  once;  but,  since  all  available  state  funds 
were  appropriated  to  other  uses,  what  they  wanted  was  easier 
ruled  than  done.  Conscious  of  this,  committeemen  also  sought 
for  means.  They  hit  upon  the  idea  of  drawing  warrants  on  the 
four  counties  nearest  the  zone  of  action  and  of  placing  these  in 
the  hands  of  the  contractor  to  collect  directly.  TTie  only  trouble 
with  their  solution  was  that  the  counties  refused  to  honor  the 

2.  General  data  on  Georgia  taken  from  S.  E.  Morlson  and  H.  S.  Com- 
mager,  Orowth  of  the  American  Republic  (2  toIb.  New  York,  1942),  I,  maps 
pp.  258,  300;  II,  table  of  census  figures,  p.  734. 

3.  Hillhouse  to  Got.  of  Ga.,  6  March,  1789,  In  Georgia  Military  Affairs. 
1789-1842,  I,  230.  Georgia  military  papers  have  been  typed  from  MSS  and 
conreniently  bound  In  nine  Tolumes  known  as  Georgia  Military  Affairs, 
hereafter  referred  to  as  Ga.  Mil.  Afrs.  They  are  in  the  Georgia  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,  Atlanta. 
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warrants,  which  left  the  contractor  exactly  where  he  had  started; 
that  is,  without  funds/ 

It  was  not  long  until  someone  charged  Hillhouse  with  stealing 
the  supplies  the  troops  were  not  getting.  The  accused  stoutly 
defended  himself,  and  rebutted  with  a  statement  that  the  citizen 
soldiers  wasted  such  provisions  as  he  was  able  to  deliver  to  them. 
(This  has  a  modern  ring.)  Probably  no  one  will  ever  know 
whether  or  not  Hillhouse  was  dishonest,  but  the  scanty  record 
makes  it  plain  that  he  had  not  the  capital  to  fulfill  his  contract 
successfully.  “What  can  a  man  do,”  he  lamented  to  a  friend, 
“that  has  no  money  and  but  little  credit  to  bring  forward  15,000 
pounds  worth  of  provisions?”®  It  is  likely  that  he  should  never 
have  been  awarded  the  contract  in  the  first  place,  but  equally 
likely  that  no  more  responsible  person  could  have  been  found 
willing  to  undertake  the  supply  of  Georgia’s  little  force.  Men  of 
means  and  experience  knew  that  a  contractor  was  expected  to 
deliver  directly  to  the  troops,  and  that  it  was  a  costly  business 
to  get  provisions  to  scattered  detachments  which  moved  about 
constantly.  Moreover,  they  knew  that  the  size  of  the  contingent 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  take  care  of  fluctuated  in  a  way  that 
nobody  could  predict.  Also,  the  conditions  of  roads,  if  any 
existed,  at  the  frontier  made  drayage  prohibitive.  In  short,  there 
was  not  apt  to  be  much  profit  in  such  a  contract. 

The  following  labored  letter  shows  the  effect  of  the  flimsy 
supply  system  on  the  troops  themselves.® 

March  the  31  1789 

Honored  Sir 

I  am  under  the  Necesity  of  Righting  to  you  informing  you  of  the 
Setuation  of  a  Detachment  of  State  Troops  in  Effingham  County 
Now  under  my  Command  I  have  No  Suplie  of  Provison  nor  have 
not  had  Any  furnished  me  Sence  1  have  bin  in  the  County  which 
is  Ever  Sence  the  First  of  December  I  have  aplyd.  to  the  Contractor 
and  Debertes  [deputies]  and  Colecter  of  Specific  tax  None  of  them 
Will  Give  Me  Any  Sysistance  only  Promisses  Which  Will  Not  Surf  ice 

4.  Kept,  of  Comm.,  ibid.,  232;  Hillhouse  to  Gov.,  28  April,  4  May,  1789, 
ibid.,  249,  261. 

5.  Hillhouse  to  Henry  Osborne,  1  Aug.,  1789;  Osborne  to  Got.,  7  Aug., 
1789;  Hillhouse  to  Got.,  12  Aug.,  1789,  ibid.,  280,  283,  286. 

6.  Ibid.,  246. 
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Starvmg  Men.  I  had  su|^rted  Hothcrto  [hitherto]  by  Colectors  of 
the  Specifec  and  Have  Colected  all  that  is  in  Reach  of  Me  and  am 
Entirely  at  a  loss  to  Know  What  Methard  to  fall  on.  I  have  Venerd 
[ventured]  as  far  as  to  Kill  Beevs  out  of  the  Woods  Which  Casions 
a  grate  Murmering  With  In  Habertance  [inhabitants]  I  hope  you 
Will  take  my  Setuation  in  Consederation  and  give  me  Spedy  Releaf 
or  I  Shall  be  Under  the  Disagrble  Nesscity  of  Marching  My  Men 
away  I  am  told  Thare  is  Provisions  at  Wains  Borough  about  forty 
miles  above  my  Station  Tho  1  Have  No  Way  to  get  it  Down  to  My 
Station  as  I  have  No  Cartage  to  My  Detahmen  Nor  am  Not  Inpaured 
[empowered]  to  Hur  [hire]  one  nor  press  one  likeWise  the  men  are 
vearv  Naked 

Captain  Robert  Raines 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Captain  Raines  was  exag¬ 
gerating  his  plight.  On  the  contrary,  similar  destitution  was  com¬ 
mon  among  units  of  citizen  soldiers.  In  spite  of  this,  strong- 
minded  commanders  expected  their  temporary  soldiers  to  remain 
at  their  posts,  a  fact  well  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  Brigadier 
General  James  Jackson.  Word  reached  Jackson  that  one  of  his 
companies  under  a  Captain  William  Ross,  tired  of  serving  with¬ 
out  clothes,  food  and  pay,  was  marching  away  from  its  station. 
At  once  Jackson  gathered  twenty  militiamen  and  three  officers 
and  set  out  to  halt  the  mutinous  company.  His  tiny  detachment 
was  inadequate  to  its  task  if  force  was  to  be  the  arbiter,  but  the 
General  employed  a  ruse  instead.  When  he  encountered  Ross, 
he  disposed  his  men  in  such  a  way  that  the  errant  company  be¬ 
lieved  itself  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  number.  Thus  taken 
in,  and  cowed  as  well  by  Jackson’s  temper,  the  mutineers  returned 
to  duty  without  even  exacting  the  promise  of  supplies.’  In  this 
episode,  Jackson  displayed  the  audacity  which  marked  all  good 
leaders  of  militia.  Officers  who  lacked  daring  and  will-power 
could  never  get  adequate  service  from  citizen  soldiers  because 
they  rarely  had  a  decisive  authority  from  the  state  to  back  them 

7.  For  the  documents  that  tell  of  this  dramatic  little  affair,  see  John  K. 
Mahon,  “Correspondence  between  General  James  Jackson  and  Captain  Will¬ 
iam  Ross,”  in  Oeorgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXXV  (March.  1961),  82-89. 
Also  see  Thomas  Charlton,  The  Life  of  Major  General  James  Jackson  (Augua- 
to,  1809.) 
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Obviously  the  root  of  the  insubordination  of  Ross’  company 
was  the  failure  of  the  state  to  provide  the  barest  necessities  for  her 
soldiers.  This  sort  of  failure  was  chronic  throughout  the  militia 
system  because  most  of  the  states,  like  Georgia  in  this  case,  had 
no  established  system  of  military  procurement  and  issue.  The 
means  to  supply  soldiers  were  improvised  with  each  use,  and 
they  always  had  one  factor  in  common;  that  is,  a  contract  with 
some  citizen  who  entered  into  the  business  to  make  a  profit.  This 
contractor  usually  found  to  his  sorrow  that  the  costs  of  keeping 
a  force  fed  and  clothed  in  the  field  were  higher,  by  far,  than 
he  had  expected.  Often,  therefore,  he  was  unable  or  unwilling 
to  fulfill  the  contract,  which  meant  that  the  soldiers  went  without 
necessities.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  no  other  mechanism,  which  was 
more  efficient,  came  into  being;  so  the  contract  system  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  states  and  by  the  War  Department  for  several 
decades.  Grief  accompanied  it  to  the  end. 

While  the  Articles  of  Confederation  remained  in  effect,  Georgia, 
like  the  other  states,  grew  used  to  conducting  her  affairs  as  if  she 
were  a  sovereign  nation.  On  that  account,  and  for  other  reasons, 
she  had  no  confidence  in  the  willingness  or  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  do  with  the  Creeks  what  the  residents  of  the 
state  wished  done.  Georgia,  therefore,  looked  to  her  closest 
neighbor.  South  Carolina,  for  help  in  case  of  Indian  trouble. 
The  latter  state  was  on  better  terms  with  the  Federal  administration 
than  Georgia  was,  and  did  not  wish  to  flout  its  yet-unmeasured 
power.  As  a  result,  the  legislature  replied  to  Georgia  that  South 
Carolina  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  disputes  between  her  neighbor 
and  the  Creeks,  since  the  power  to  direct  Indian  affairs  was  vested 
in  the  United  States  alone.® 

Events  in  1790  augmented  the  distrust  of  the  United  States 
which  was  growing  in  Georgia.  The  event  most  damaging  to  good 
relations  was  the  treaty  which  the  nation  signed  with  the  Creeks. 
During  the  summer  of  that  year,  Indian  agents  persuaded  Alex¬ 
ander  McGillivray,  and  other  powerful  Creek  chiefs,  to  travel 

8.  Gov.  of  Ga.  to  Gov.  of  S.  C.,  31  Aug.,  1789,  MS,  in  Indian  Affairs  File, 
1783-1800,  in  South  Carolina  Archives  Department,  Columbia. 
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to  New  York  for  a  council.  The  government  saw  to  it  that  the 
delegation  of  redmen  was  feted  along  the  way  altogether  too 
much  to  suit  the  taste  of  Georgians,  who  thought  them  savages 
beyond  redemption.  Worse  than  this  foolishness  was  the  treaty 
itself,  signed  August  7th.  Under  its  terms,  the  Creeks  gave  up 
their  rights  to  all  land  east  of  the  Oconee.  This  cession  suited 
Georgia  well  enough,  except  for  the  fact  that,  in  return,  the 
United  States  guaranteed  the  Indians  their  land  west  of  the  river 
in  perpetuity.  Moreover,  it  undertook  to  shift  the  tribes  from 
hunting  to  agriculture,  and  even  agreed  to  give  them  farming 
tools  free.  If  this  policy  succeeded  Georgians  believed  that  the 
Creeks  would  hem  them  in  close  to  the  coast  forever  and  ever.* 
Georgia,  of  course,  denounced  the  treaty,  but  fortunately  kept 
the  peace.  Relatively  speaking  the  Creeks  did  too,  at  least  they 
made  no  effort  to  profit  by  the  victories  of  their  race  north  of  the 
Ohio  River.  In  consequence,  1790  and  1791  were  fairly  quiet 
years  in  Georgia. 

Not  so  1792  and  ’93.  In  those  two  years,  and  early  in  1794, 
the  enmity  between  Georgia  and  the  Federal  government  came 
to  a  head.  One  principal  catalyst  was  the  fact  that  the  frontiers¬ 
men  simply  could  not  renounce  to  the  Creeks  the  lands  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  ceded.  A  second  was  the  artificial  line  itself  prescribed 
by  the  Treaty  of  New  York.  The  line  was  supposed  to  be  clearly 
marked  by  watercourses,  and,  where  there  were  none,  by  a  lane 
twenty  feet  wide,  chopped  out  by  woodcutters.  As  matters  fell 
out,  the  line  was  never  completely  drawn,  even  though  it  was 
always  sharp  enough  to  irritate  both  sides.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  the  records  show  that  Georgia  officers  complained  because 
the  line  defeated  the  vigilance  of  the  patrols  maintained  by  the 
state,  since  the  patrolmen  could  not  cross  over  to  recover  stolen 
property  or  to  punish  Indians  for  depredations.^® 

Another  irritant  was  the  general  Indian  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  Georgians,  like  many  other  residents  of  the  states 

9.  For  accounts  of  the  Treaty,  see  B.  Merton  Coulter,  A  Bhort  Hiatory 
of  Georgia  (Chapel  Hill,  1933),  169  (f.;  Angie  Debo,The  Road  to  Diaappear- 
ance  (Norman,  Okla.,  1941),  37-71. 

10.  Jonas  Fanche  to  A.  O.  of  Ga.,  16  Jan.,  1793,  Oa.  Mil.  Afrs.,  I,  336. 
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in  the  southeast,  were  not  able  to  comprehend.  They  did  not  see 
why  the  United  States  chose  to  throw  all  the  armed  might  of 
the  Legion  at  ?he  Northwest  Indians,  and  at  the  same  time  insisted 
that  the  southern  people  turn  the  other  cheek  to  their  Indian 
enemies.  They  could  find  no  proper  label  for  such  a  p)olicy  except 
discrimination.  As  for  the  Creeks,  they  saw  the  rift  developing 
between  Georgia  and  the  government  at  Philadelphia,  and  in¬ 
creased  their  depredations.” 

Tempers  began  to  grow  very  short.  James  Seagrove,  the  Federal 
Indian  Agent,  soon  lost  his.  He  described  the  frontiersmen  of 
Georgia  to  his  superiors  as  disreputable  and  ungovernable,  “fly¬ 
ing  in  the  face  of  the  General  Government.”  He  then  recounted 
some  of  their  misdemeanors.  Certain  officers  of  the  militia  had 
stolen  horses  in  order  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  Creeks,  while  others 
had  hidden  their  own  stock  and  accused  the  Indians  of  stealing  it. 
Bands  of  militia,  he  added,  had  presumed  to  attack  tribes  at  the 
very  moment  when  a  Federal  agent  was  among  them.  His  final 
estimate  was  that  the  settlers  had  come  to  regard  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  nation  as  worse  enemies  than  the  Indians,  which  was 
saying  a  good  deal.” 

Seagrove  was  not  the  only  Federal  official  to  fall  out  with 
Georgia.  The  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  also  had  trouble  in 
getting  along  civilly.  Differences  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  only  189  Regulars  in  the  entire  state.  These 
officers  had  their  disagreements  over  the  employment  of  militia.” 

The  power  to  call  militia  into  Federal  service  actually  belonged 
to  the  President  because  Congress  had  delegated  it  to  him.  In 
practice,  however,  he  could  not  exercise  his  power  in  detail  in 
Georgia.  Accordingly,  he  had  vested  some  of  it  in  Governor 
Edward  Telfair  and  some  in  the  ranking  Regular  officer  in  Geor- 


11.  statement  of  E.  Merton  Coulter  in  his  introduction  to  Letters  of 
General  John  Twiggs,  Oa.  Hist.  Q.,  XI  (September,  1927),  274-80. 

12.  Seagrove  to  Pres.,  27  July,  1792;  Seagrove  to  Gov.  of  Ga.,  3  Oct.,  1793; 
Seagrove  to  Sec.  of  War,  17  Sep.,  1793,  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs 
(2  vols.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1832),  I,  304,  412,  410;  Seagrove  to  Pres.,  10 
July,  1792,  MS,  War  Records  Branch,  National  Archives. 

13.  This  figure  comes  from  Kept,  of  Sec.  of  War  to  Senate,  4  June,  1794, 
because  no  figure  is  available  for  the  summer  of  1793,  American  State  Papers, 
Military  Affairs  (7  vols.  Washington.  D.  C.,  1832-1860),  I,  67. 
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gia.  Major  Henry  Gaither.  Telfair  was  not  satisfied  with  the  ar¬ 
rangement;  indeed,  he  did  not  seem  to  understand  it.  He  was 
forever  calling  on  Gaither  to  summon  more  militia  instead  of 
attempting  to  exercise  his  own  discretionary  power.  At  the  same 
time  he  urged  Henry  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  transfer 
to  him  Gaither’s  authority  to  call  militia.  His  grounds  for  the 
shift  were  that  the  Major  persistently  refused  to  muster  in  enough 
citizen  soldiers  to  protect  the  border  properly,  a  fact  which  stirred 
deep  unrest  among  his  constituents.  He  warned  that  Gaither’s 
policy  might  force  him  to  draft  men,  a  very  explosive  last  resort 
on  the  frontier.** 

Major  Gaither  saw  the  matter  in  an  entirely  different  light.  To 
begin  with,  he  could  find  no  evidence,  except  the  Governor’s 
word,  that  a  number  of  the  alleged  Indian  depredations  had  oc¬ 
curred.  Neither  had  he  proof  that  the  Creeks  were  even  outside 
their  treaty  limits.  As  a  result,  he  told  the  Secretary  bluntly  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  calling  out  more  militia  until  there  was 
disinterested  evidence  of  the  need.  Knox,  being  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  problem,  had  to  rely  on  his  subordinate  there,  or  replace 
him;  so  he  backed  Gaither’s  stand.*® 

The  Secretary’s  task  in  the  1790’s,  however  one  look  at  it, 
was  a  very  delicate  one.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  obliged  to  im¬ 
plement  the  policy  of  the  administration  which  was  to  prove 
that  it  could  defeat  the  twice-victorious  Northwest  Indians.  This 
required  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  government  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  Ohio  region.  To  accomplish  this  policy,  the  Regular 
Army  was  reorganized  as  the  5,000  man  Legion  of  the  United 
States.  The  attempt  to  recruit  the  Legion  to  strength,  train  it 
well,  and  equip  it  sufficiently  was  a  big  enough  project  to  con¬ 
sume  all  the  energy  of  Knox  and  his  meager  staff,  as  well  as  to 
swallow  up  every  bit  of  the  money  available  for  war.  But  this 
was  not  the  whole  task!  On  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary  had  to 
attempt  to  conserve  military  strength  in  all  other  quarters,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  hold  the  Indians  in  check. 

14.  Gaither  to  Sec.  of  War,  7  April,  1793;  Gov.  of  Ga.  to  Sec.  of  War,  3 
April,  1793,  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  417,  368. 

15.  Sec.  of  War  to  Gaither,  29  April,  1793,  ibid.,  367. 
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For  the  defense  of  Georgia,  and  of  areas  like  it,  he  had  to  rely 
chiefly  on  the  local  militia.  The  great  problem  which  resulted 
was  how  to  keep  the  militia  from  consuming  most  of  the  money 
that  had  to  be  carefully  husbanded  if  the  Legion  were  to  succeed. 
In  any  case,  as  we  have  noted,  there  were  only  189  Regulars 
in  Georgia,  a  fact  which,  coupled  with  the  high  cost  of  employ¬ 
ing  militia,  accounts  for  the  endless  bickering  that  went  on  be¬ 
tween  the  state  and  the  nation. 

Even  though  absorbed  elsewhere,  Knox  found  time  to  devote 
to  the  problem  of  defending  the  frontier  areas  outside  the  main 
theater  of  war.  His  reasoning  as  to  means  was  always  strongly 
conditioned  by  the  need  to  economize.  Accordingly,  he  opposed 
the  use  of  militia  cavalry,  since  it  was  notoriously  expensive.  He 
was  also  against  the  idea  of  having  a  chain  of  blockhouses  along 
the  border,  an  idea  endorsed  by  both  Georgia  and  the  Southwest 
Territory.  This  scheme  called  for  a  blockhouse  every  twenty 
miles  with  a  garrison  in  it  paid  by  the  United  States.  Knox’s  op¬ 
position  in  this  case  was  not  based  solely  on  the  desire  to  econo¬ 
mize,  for  he  believed  the  system  to  be  very  inefficient.  It  could 
do  no  more  than  protect  the  garrisons  and  the  very  few  settlers 
who  might  seek  safety  in  the  blockhouses.  His  solution  called  for 
a  number  of  small  detachments  of  trained  scouts,  who  would 
range  constantly  across  the  Indian  trails  watching  for  trouble, 
and  report  it  in  time  for  the  settlers  to  rally  to  their  own  defense. 
Six  such  scouts,  he  said,  could  protect  twenty  miles  of  frontier 
far  more  effectively  than  three  times  that  number  cooped  up  in 
a  blockhouse.** 

Another  way  in  which  the  Secretary  sought  to  tighten  Federal 
control  of  the  defense  of  the  frontiers  was  by  laying  down  a  strict 
rule  for  the  admission  of  militiamen  onto  the  national  payroll. 
The  system  he  devised  was  that  no  man  could  be  paid  who  had 
not  been  mustered  into,  and  out  of,  the  Federal  service  by  a  field 
officer  of  the  Regular  Army.  The  advantage  was  that  a  trained 
soldier  could  get  a  view  of  every  candidate  for  enrollment  and 

16.  /bid.;  Sec.  of  War  to  Got.  of  Oa.,  30  May,  1793,  MS,  Washington 
Papers,  In  Library  of  Congress. 
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of  his  equipment.  It  gave  the  government  a  physical  inventory 
of  its  citizen  soldiers.  This  system  see*  s  ^ple  enough,  but  it 
did  not  prove  to  be.  In  Georgia,  field  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army  were  so  scarce  that  the  requirement  could  not  be  satisfied. 
In  consequence,  the  rule  was  altered  to  allow  Federal  muster 
rolls  to  be  certified  by  a  general  officer  of  the  militia,  or  by  two 
reputable  civil  magistrates.  The  arrangement  did  not  protect  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  very  well,  but  that  could  not  be 
helped.  Accordingly,  most  of  the  Georgia  muster  rolls  bear  the 
signature  of  two  Justices  of  the  Peace.*’ 

The  haphazard  relationship  between  state,  nation  and  citizen 
soldier  becomes  clearer  if  we  examine  the  scant  record  of  a  typical 
company  whose  members  supposed  themselves  to  be  in  Federal 
service.  We  shall  use  a  company  of  militia  cavalry,  commanded 
by  a  reliable  citizen  officer  named  Jonas  Fauche.  This  troop 
continued  to  patrol  the  demarcation  line,  set  by  the  treaty,  in 
spite  of  the  admonitions  of  Secretary  Knox  on  the  cost  of  militia 
horsemen.**  However,  its  communication  with  the  government  at 
Philadelphia  was  at  zero;  so  all  orders  and  supplies,  if  any,  came 
from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  Fauche’s  com¬ 
mand  hampered  its  operation  on  a  truly  military  basis.  In  the  first 
place  his  men  enlisted  for  so  short  a  term  that  they  and  their 
horses  hardly  had  time  to  shed  the  habits  of  the  plow  before  their 
terms  were  up,  and  their  training  lost  to  the  state.  The  irony  of 
the  arrangement  was  that  the  men  proved  more  willing,  once  in, 
to  continue  in  service  than  they  had  been  to  enter  it  initially; 
yet,  they  were  discharged.  In  addition,  the  chronic  problem  of 
supply  was  ever  at  hand.  Provisions  were  scarce,  and  the  owners 
would  not  part  with  them  except  for  hard  cash,  which  was  scarcer 
still.  Moreover,  there  was  no  regular  channel  through  which  the 
detachment  was  sure  to  receive  arms,  ammunition,  medicine, 
clothes  and  food.  As  a  result,  the  commander  was  obliged  to  let 

17.  Examples  may  be  found  in  the  Georgia  Military  Record  Book,  1779- 
1889,  poMiin.,  MS,  Archires  of  Ga. 

18.  Fauche  to  Adjutant  Generai  of  Ga.,  29  April,  1793,  Ga.  MU.  Afra.,  I, 
873. 
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his  men  go  home  from  time  to  time  to  pick  up  necessities,  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  was  always  hard  on  discipline. 

Whatever  the  meager  supplies  were  that  the  detachment  got, 
it  usually  had  to  forage  for  itself.  This  was  made  more  difficult 
than  common  because— although  the  unit  supposed  itself  to  be 
in  Federal  employ— it  received  no  pay  from  any  source  for  two 
years. 

Arms  and  ammunition,  like  other  provisions,  were  in  very  short 
supply.  In  consequence,  early  in  1794,  Jonas  Fauche  applied  to 
the  Governor  for  permission  to  gather  up  around  eighty  state- 
owned  muskets  which  he  knew  to  be  scattered  around  the  country¬ 
side  in  private  hands.*®  These  were  weapons  which  militiamen, 
serving  in  some  earlier  foray  against  the  Indians,  had  drawn  from 
the  state,  and  taken  home  with  them,  contrary  to  orders,  when 
they  left  the  ranks  without  formal  discharge  and  without  cere¬ 
mony.  They  represented  a  carelessness  with  the  public  arms  which 
was  common  among  citizen  soldiers. 

The  problems  of  Jonas  Fauche’s  detachment  were  remote  to 
the  government  at  Philadelphia,  but  Indian  trouble  in  Georgia 
was  not.  Indeed,  Indian  policy  in  Georgia  implied  Europea: 
policy,  because  Spain  was  a  half-way  ally  of  the  Creeks.  More¬ 
over,  the  very  formation  of  the  Legion  required  delicacy  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Indians  of  the  South,  lest  they  join  the  warriors  of 
the  Northwest.  Duly  weighing  this  factor,  the  hostility  toward 
the  United  States  among  Georgia  frontiersmen,  the  depredations 
of  the  Creeks,  the  cost,  and  the  attitude  of  the  powers  of  Europe, 
Washington’s  cabinet,  on  29  May  179},  gave  the  President  their 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  course  in  Georgia,  Above  all,  they  said, 
offensive  expeditions  against  the  Creeks  must  be  avoided  for  fear 
the  Indian  war  might  spread.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to 
curb  depredations  there,  the  government  was  willing  to  add  100 
infantry  and  100  horsemen,  for  one  year,  to  the  Federal  troops 
already  stationed  in  the  state.  Also,  1,000  stands  of  arms  were  to 
be  sent  to  Georgia.^ 

19.  Fauche  to  Adjutant  General  of  Ga.,  13  Feb.,  1794,  ibid.,  II,  part  1,  p. 
118. 

20.  MS,  Washington  Papers.  Library  of  Congress. 
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Washington  placed  these  recommendations  in  Knox’s  hands 
for  execution  the  day  after  he  received  them.  At  once  the  Secre¬ 
tary  got  off  a  letter  to  Governor  Telfair.  He  included  his  usual 
warning  against  every  penny  of  unnecessary  expense,  and  his 
standing  disapproval  of  a  reliance  upon  blockhouses.  He  was 
willing,  he  said,  to  see  good  scouts— the  proper  substitutes  for  gar¬ 
risons— receive  the  high  pay  of  five-^ths  of  a  dollar  a  day,  for 
they  would  be  an  efficient  force.  The  i,ooo  muskets  were  going 
forward  at  once,  plus  fifty  barrels  of  powder,  and  proportionate 
quantities  of  lead  and  flints. 

The  rest  of  the  letter  was  in  no  way  agreeable  to  Georgia. 
It  flatly  stated  that  no  more  Regulars  could  be  spared  from  the 
West,  and  then  mentioned  the  loo  foot  and  loo  horse  to  be 
raised  in  the  state  in  lieu  of  Regulars  and  paid  for  by  the  United 
States.*^  This  arrangement  might  have  seemed  generous  to  Georgia 
if  Knox  had  not  construed  it  to  exclude  all  other  militia  troops 
in  the  state  from  the  Federal  payroll.  Since  Georgia  believed  be¬ 
tween  600  and  1,200  militiamen  to  be  in  national  service,  the  effect 
of  the  new  policy  was  to  curb,  rather  than  to  increase.  Federal 
aid.^*  To  make  matters  worse,  Knox  obscured  the  extent  of  the 
commitment  by  using  equivocal  words.  A  serious  invasion  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  he  said,  “must  be  referred  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.”  Whatever  he  meant,  this  was  certainly  no  clear  statement 
of  the  aid,  or  lack  of  it,  which  the  state  could  expect  from  the 
nation. 

As  his  next  move  Henry  Knox  attempted  to  satisfy  Georgia 
by  reviving  a  request  which  the  state  itself  had  made  back  in 
1789.  He  asked  South  Carolina  to  send  her  militia  to  Georgia’s 
aid  if  Georgia  asked  for  it.  In  addition,  he  promised  that  the  War 
Department  would  bear  the  normal  expense  of  any  troops  so 
sent.**  This  did  not  satisfy  Georgia  any  more  than  the  rest  of 

21.  See  note  16. 

22.  Constant  Freeman,  acting  with  Seagrove,  Informed  Knox  that  around 
600  were  in  service,  Amer.  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  426.  A  select 
committee  of  the  House  in  1817  stated  that  1,200  had  been  in  service  at  one 
time,  H.  R.  Exec.  Doc.  No.  16,  15th  Cong.,  1st  sees. 

23.  Oe.  Mil.  Afrs.,  II.  part  1,  p.  412. 
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the  national  policy  toward  the  Creeks;  so  die  state  decided  to  take 
matters  into  her  own  hands. 

She  straightway  organized  an  expedidon  of  750  men  and  sent 
them  against  the  Indians  in  June,  1793.  For  an  unknown  reason. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Gaither  (later  Major)  lent  it  some  axes,  hoes 
and  spades.  The  history  of  this  expedidon  is  so  typical  that  it 
could  be  read  interchangeably  in  the  place  of  hundreds  of  others. 
To  begin  with,  four  general  officers  of  the  Georgia  militia  rode 
herd  on  the  750.  As  if  they  were  not  enough  “brass”  the  Governor 
sent  along  the  Adjutant  (General  of  the  state  to  act  as  his  personal 
representadve.  Unfortunately,  that  officer  and  the  commanding 
general,  a  well-known  Indian  fighter  and  veteran  of  the  Revolu- 
don,  John  Twiggs,  had  a  hard  time  in  getting  along  together. 

This  personal  fricdon,  however,  was  one  of  the  least  of  the 
handicaps.  More  dangerous  was  the  discontent  of  the  foot  soldiers 
which  grew  and  grew  as  the  party  drew  closer  to  the  enemy. 
The  infantrymen  complained,  so  the  Governor’s  agent  said,  that 
provisions  were  too  scarce;  more  significant,  they  believed  they 
were  being  used  as  a  breastwork  for  the  elite  mounted  troops. 
Finally,  they  insisted  that  the  warriors  ahead  of  them  were  too 
numerous.  A  number  of  them,  who  had  enrolled  for  just  fifteen 
days,  went  home  when  their  terms  were  up,  seriously  reducing 
the  fighring  strength.  Finally,  at  a  council  held  1 1  June,  the  voice 
of  discontent  won  out.  All  but  three  of  the  numerous  officers 
voted  to  turn  back;  so  the  expedidon  went  back  home  without 
having  engaged  the  Creeks.**  James  Seagrove  sentendously  re¬ 
ported  to  Henry  Knox  that  he  had  expected  nothing  better.” 

When  there  were  excepdons  to  a  typical  milida  foray  like  the 
one  just  described— and  there  were  many  such  excepdons— they 
always  resulted  from  the  decisive  leadership  of  some  strong  char¬ 
acter.  James  Jackson,  for  example,  would  not  have  called  a  council 

24.  The  accoont  of  the  expedition  was  taken  altogether  from  extracts 
from  the  “Journal  of  the  Adjutant  General  prepared  for  Governor  Telfair,” 
ibid.,  I,  404-408.  The  story  Is  continued  In  Creek  Indian  Letters,  Talks  and 
Treaties.  1705-1839,  4  parts  typed  from  MSS  and  bound  in  colume  I,  317,  318, 
in  Georgia  Department  of  Archlres  and  History,  Atlanta. 

26.  Seagrove  to  Sec.  of  War,  6  July,  1793,  Amer.  State  Papert,  Indian 
Allaire,  I,  393. 
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to  discuss  what  was  to  be  done,  and  would  not  have  considered 
turning  back  without  a  fight.  Neither,  for  that  matter,  would 
Andrew  Jackson! 

In  spite  of  the  failure  in  June,  the  state  planned  a  really  large- 
scale  offensive  of  5,000  men  for  the  following  October.  Only 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  dissuaded  it  from  carrying  out 
its  plans.^  Meanwhile,  relations  between  the  state  and  the  Federal 
government  worsened.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gaither  abetted  the 
trend  when  he  wrote  the  Governor  a  letter  in  September  which 
was  pointedly  ironical.  He  began  by  observing  that  Georgia  had 
consistently  kept  more  militia  in  the  field  than  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  had  authorized.  There  were  between  600  and  1,200  serving, 
a  number  that  was  far  in  excess  of  the  200  Knox  had  set  as  the 
limit,  and  hundreds  more  than  were  needed  to  do  the  job.  Next, 
he  asked  acidly  when  the  Governor  expected  to  specify  which, 
among  the  horde,  were  the  100  horse  and  the  100  foot  for  whom 
the  United  States  was  responsible?  If  His  Excellency  would  but 
give  him  these,  he  could  protect  the  frontier  against  any  danger, 
he  said.” 

Seagrove  took  up  the  same  accusing  tone.  He  claimed  to  have 
evidence  that  the  Governor  had  authorized  expeditions  against 
the  Creeks  at  the  very  moment  when  the  agents  of  the  Federal 
government  were  trying  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  them.  More¬ 
over,  word  had  reached  him  that  bands  of  militia  had  made  plans 
to  prevent  the  holding  of  the  peace  council  scheduled  for  Sep¬ 
tember.”  His  information  proved  to  be  correct,  hence  it  was 
necessary  to  call  upon  an  escort  of  Regulars  to  pass  him  across 
Georgia  to  the  Indian  border.  Moreover,  the  hostility  encountered 
among  frontiersmen  was  so  marked  that  he  decided  not  to  cross 
the  Oconee  for  awhile.  Accordingly,  he  waited  two  months  be- 

26.  Coulter,  Georgia,  170;  Debo,  Road  to  DUappearance,  59. 

27.  7  September,  1793,  Amer.  State  Papert,  Indian  Affaire,  I,  424.  Regard¬ 
ing;  Gaither’s  rank,  Henry  Knox  referred  to  him  as  Lt.  Col.  In  his  letter  dated 
30  May,  1792,  but  Heltman  gives  the  date  of  his  promotion  as  1  Oct,  1793. 
Francis  B.  Heltman,  Hiatorical  Regiater  and  Dictionary  of  the  United  Statea 
Army,  (2  vols.  Washington,  1903),  I,  442. 

28.  Seagrove  to  Oov.  of  Oa..  3  Oct.,  1793,  ibid.,  I,  412. 
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fore  crossing,  and  when  he  did,  thirteen  mounted  militiamen 
accompanied  him  as  a  protection  against  lawless  Georgians.^ 

During  the  spring  of  1794  relations  between  state  and  nation 
moved  toward  a  crisis.  At  that  time.  Secretary  Knox  decided  to 
have  a  showdown  on  the  number  of  Georgia  militia  in  Federal 
service.  Forthwith,  his  instructions  went  out  to  that  end,  and,  as 
a  result,  in  April  the  Federal  contractor  advised  the  Governor— 
now  George  Mathews  who  had  replaced  Edward  Telfair— that  he 
had  been  ordered  to  stop  supplies  to  all  Georgia  troops  except 
the  200  authorized.*®  Where  it  was  known  in  the  state,  this  action 
caused  bitterness. 

On  hand  to  soften  the  growing  antagonism  if  possible  was  Major 
Constant  Freeman,  an  officer  in  the  Regular  Army.  He  had  been 
sent  especially  to  persuade  the  Creeks  to  give  up  certain  warriors 
believed  to  have  murdered  white  men.  Also,  he  was  expected 
to  expedite  the  military  relationship  between  state  and  nation, 
protect  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  do  what  he  could 
to  provide  an  effective  channel  through  which  Georgia  and  the 
Federal  government  could  transact  their  business.*'  As  chance 
would  have  it.  Freeman  was  present  at  the  moment  and  at  the 
place  where  state  and  nation  came  closest  to  stumbling  into  a  shoot¬ 
ing  war.  The  situation  was  as  follows. 

In  May,  a  group  of  friendly  Indians  were  camped  beside  Fort 
Fidius,  on  the  border,  waiting  for  the  return  of  their  chiefs  who 
had  gone  to  Augusta  with  the  Indian  agents.  Suddenly  they  were 
attacked  by  a  band  of  150  Georgia  militiamen  commanded  by  a 
Major  Adams.  A  few  of  the  Creeks  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
ten  of  them  sought  refuge  inside  the  fort.  The  militiamen  at  once 
demanded  that  the  refugees  be  turned  over  to  them,  and  threatened 
to  come  in  after  them  if  they  were  not.  In  consequence.  United 
States  Regulars  stood  to  the  rifle-slots  in  the  stockade,  and  Georgia 
militiamen  cocked  their  flintlocks.  Providentially,  every  man  held 
his  fire  while  Constant  Freeman,  who  was  in  the  fort,  sought 
frantically  to  avoid  an  open  fight.  By  some  means,  not  now  known. 


29.  Debo,  Road  to  Diaappearance.  58,  59. 

30.  Contractor  to  Gov.  of  Ga.,  25  April,  1794,  Ga.  Mil.  Afrs.,  II,  part  1,  152. 

31.  See  the  opinion  of  the  cabinet  cited  in  note  20. 
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he  was  successful,  and  there  was  no  clash.  But  the  Indians,  as 
usual,  were  the  losers,  for  Adams’  band,  deprived  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  their  legitimate  prey,  fell  to  plundering  the  Creek 
camp. 

Freeman  was  able  to  have  Major  Adams  hailed  before  a  court 
of  inquiry,  where  the  militia-side  of  the  matter,  such  as  it  was, 
came  out.  Some  unidentified  Indians,  it  appears,  had  killed  two 
militiamen.  Learning  of  this,  Adams  had  raised  his  detachment 
and  had  gone  forth  to  avenge  the  slain  by  killing  any  and  all 
Creeks  he  came  upon.  Once  beyond  the  first  surge  of  anger,  he 
repented  his  course  somewhat;  hence,  when  the  detachment 
reached  the  Indian  camp,  he  ordered  the  men  to  hold  their  fire. 
They  paid  no  attention.  Next,  he  commanded  them  not  to  loot, 
and,  when  they  looted  anyway,  he  offered  his  own  “saddel”  and 
bridle  to  them  for  a  “treet”  if  they  would  stop;  but  they  would 
not.**  Unfortunately,  the  judgment  of  the  court  on  Adams  has 
not  survived  the  years. 

Shortly  after  the  crisis  of  the  affair  at  Fort  Fidius,  a  reaction 
set  in  and  relations  between  Georgia  and  the  government  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  began  to  ease.  Governor  Mathews  finally  designated  the 
200  men  who  were  to  be  considered  employed  by  the  United 
States,  while  the  War  Department,  as  a  return  concession,  modi¬ 
fied  the  previous  defense  scheme  which  had  seemed  so  niggardly 
to  the  state.  Suppresang  his  earlier  convictions,  Knox  agreed, 
on  14  May,  that  there  should  be  a  blockhouse  every  twenty-five 
miles  along  the  treaty  line,  each  manned  by  a  sergeant,  a  corporal, 
and  fifteen  privates  of  the  Georgia  militia.  All  the  garrisons  were 
to  be  in  Federal  pay.** 

For  her  additional  part,  Georgia  agreed  to  aid  in  enforcing  the 
hated  treaty  of  1790.  This  required  prohibiting  new  white  vio¬ 
lators  from  settling  in  the  Creek  lands  as  well  as  expelling  squatters 

32.  This  episode  may  be  traced  in  the  following  MSS:  MaJ.  R.  B.  Roberta 
to  Sec.  of  War.;  Constant  Freeman  to  Sec.  of  War,  both  10  May,  1794, 
Amer.  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  483,  484;  “Proceedings  on  the  Court 
of  Inqlery  [«i«]  Respecting  the  Conduct  of  Major  Adams  on  May  10  last,” 
in  Ga.  Mil.  Airs.,  II,  part  1,  187-190. 

33.  OoT.  of  Ga.  to  Constant  Freeman,  8  May,  1794;  Sec.  of  War  to  Got. 
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who  were  already  there.  Both  of  these  operations  went  forward 
in  the  late  summer  of  1794.  The  Governor  sent  that  steady 
soldier,  Captain  Jonas  Fauche,  with  a  troop  of  dragoons  to  police 
the  treaty  line,  and  ordered  him  to  cooperate  with  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Gaither.  Around  200  militiamen,  in  addition  to  Fauche’s 
command,  gathered  to  help  expel  the  squatters.  The  latter  were 
headed  by  a  major  general  of  the  Georgia  militia,  one  Elijah 
Qarke,  who  had  gone  into  the  Indian  country  expressly  to  found 
a  city.  After  a  show  of  being  nasty,  Qarke’s  colony,  and  the  other 
squatters,  left  the  land  without  a  fight.  Reporting  the  affair  to 
Secretary  Knox,  the  Governor  adopted  a  new  tone  toward  the 
nation.  The  militia  of  Geoipa,  he  said,  had  “shewed  a  determined 
disposition  to  act  with  firmness  in  support  of  the  laws  of  their 
country.”  Constant  Freeman  verified  this  statement,  and  added 
that  citizen  soldiers  and  Regulars  had  got  along  together  very 
well.** 

The  happier  turn  of  events  in  Georgia  occurred  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Legion  under  Anthony  Wayne  was  at  length  able 
to  defeat  the  Northwest  Indians.  TTie  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers 
took  place  on  20  August  1794.  So  it  happened  that  relative  calm 
settled  for  awhile  along  most  of  the  Indian  border. 

It  remained  for  the  United  States  and  Georgia  to  try  to  settle 
the  bill  for  defense  of  the  Georgia  frontier.  This  negotiation 
lasted  thirty-three  years.**  The  War  Department  consistently 
claimed  that  the  state  had  kept  more  troops  in  the  field  than  were 
needed,  and  far  more  than  it  had  authorized.  What  is  more,  the 
nation  could  pay  only  those  that  had  been  authorized  and  properly 
mustered  in  and  out  of  Federal  service.  This  was  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total.  Georgia  countered  with  the  argument  that 
the  Secretary  had  given  the  Governor  a  discretionary  power,  and 

34.  Got.  of  Ge.  to  Fauche,  30  July,  1794,  MS,  War  Records  Branch, 
National  Archives.  For  an  account  of  the  equatters,  see  Debo,  Road  to 
Disappearance,  61,  regarding  the  eviction,  see  Governor  of  Ga.  to  Sec.  of  War, 
1*  Oct,  1794;  Freeman  to  Sec.  of  War,  29  Sept.,  1794  Amer.  State  Papers, 
Indian  Affairs,  I,  499,  500. 

35.  To  trace  this  dispute,  see  H.  R.  Reports  No.  16,  15th  Cong.,  1st  sees.; 
Ben.  Reports,  No.  84,  15  April,  1822,  17th  Cong.,  1st  scss.;  H.  R.  Reports,  No. 
91,  26  March,  1822,  17th  Cong.,  let  sess.;  H.  R.  Reports,  No.  77,  10  Feb.,  1827, 
19th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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was  obligated  to  honor  the  dispositions  which  the  latter  had 
thought  essential.  To  this  Georgia  advocates  added  their  firm 
conviction  that  the  Department  had  always  been  wrong  in  its 
appraisal  of  the  extent  of  danger,  and  that  its  authorizations  were, 
therefore,  never  realistic. 

Representatives  from  Georgia  patiently  introduced  claims  for 
$130,000,  in  round  figures,  year  after  year.  Each  time  a  special 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  formed  to  consider 
the  claims,  and  each  time  it  returned  a  report  against  paying  them. 
This  process  continued  until  1827,  when  the  House  finally  ruled 
that  Georgia  ought  to  be  paid  the  whole  amount.  The  case  was 
not  decided  on  its  merits,  but  on  the  necessities  of  1827.  At  that 
time,  Georgia  was  once  again  at  odds  with  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  this  time  over  the  Cherokee  Indians.  In  consequence,  the 
legislators  thought  it  wise  to  settle  the  ranklitig  old  claims  in  the 
hope  that  the  way  might  be  opened  thereby  for  an  agreement 
in  the  new  dispute.  But,  as  matters  fell  out,  Georgia  finally  had 
her  way  in  both  altercations,  that  of  the  1790’s  and  that  of  the 
1820’s. 


The  Admission  of  Women  to  the  University 
of  Georgia 

By  Sara  Bertha  Townsend* 

IT  would  be  pleasant  for  Georgia’s  young  womanhood  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  women  were  first  admitted  to  the  University  upon 
the  chivalrous  invitation  of  the  University  faculty,  the  student 
body,  and  the  alumni.  TTie  reverse  is  true.  Women  were  definitely 
not  wanted  at  the  University.  They  were  regarded  as  intruders. 
Their  admission  was  vigorously  protested  at  every  step.  They— 
or  their  friends— knocked  loud  and  long  at  University  doors  be¬ 
fore  there  was  any  official  response.  It  was  fourteen  years  after 
their  first  petition  before  they  began  to  use  “bootleg”  methods 
toward  a  University  degree;  it  was  more  than  a  decade  still  before 
they  were  openly  admitted— and  that  through  the  back  door. 

Even  from  this  distance,  the  men’s  position  appears  clear  enough. 
They  felt  that  the  University  was  a  luxury  for  men  only— that 
to  admit  women  would  be  to  lose  forever  that  splendid  masculine 
retreat  which  they  had  learned  to  prize— which  of  course  was 
true.  They  predicted  a  dire  future— that  women  in  residence  on 
the  campus  would  destroy  all  the  glory  the  University  had  known. 
And  so  they  clung  to  the  old  regime  with  every  means  at  their 
command  and  fought  the  innovation  every  inch  of  the  way. 

The  unjust  judge  in  the  Bible  granted  the  importunate  woman’s 
petition,  he  said,  “Lest  by  her  continual  coming  she  weary  me.” 
In  this  instance,  however,  even  the  “continual  coming”  did  not 
bring  success.  The  judges— whether  just  or  unjust— maintained 
for  many  years  their  ingrained  opposition  to  co-education,  and 
Georgia’s  young  men  continued  to  enjoy  the  splendid  campus 
unannoyed  by  feminine  presence. 

*Mi88  Townsend,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  attended  Flora  Macdonald 
Colleg^e  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  from  each  Institution  receiv¬ 
ing  the  A.  B.  degree.  Her  article  herewith  published  was  based  largely  on 
a  Master’s  thesis  by  Annie  Laura  Ragsdale,  entitled  “The  History  of  Co¬ 
education  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  1918-1946.”  Ed. 
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Mrs.  Sarah  B.  C  Morgan  lived  in  Savannah  at  that  tiine— tail, 
dignified,  and  a  leader  in  progressive  ideas  for  women.  She  was 
ofHcial  spokesman  for  two  well-known  organizations.  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  Colonial  Dames.  Impressive  in 
manner  and  handsomely  dressed— upon  formal  occasions  she  was 
partial  to  satin  and  lace— she  must  have  appeared  a  formidable 
petitioner  to  a  group  of  mere  men.  The  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  however,  were  not  impressed. 

There  surely  must  have  been  earlier  whisperings  in  the  State 
concerning  co-education  at  the  University,  but  nothing  had 
crystallized  until  1889.  In  that  year  Mrs.  Morgans,  representing 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Colonial 
Dames,  “brought  that  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University,”  says  the  record,  “but  the  reaction 
of  that  body  was  unfavorable.” 

Whether  Mrs.  Morgan  appeared  in  person  before  the  Board 
or  wrote  a  letter  the  record  does  not  state.  But  certainly  she  made 
no  progress  for  her  cause;  she  did  not  even  crack  the  ice. 

Three  years  later  another  friendly  voice  spoke  out  for  co¬ 
education  at  the  University  (1892).  One  of  the  Trustees,  Mr. 
P.  W.  Meldrin,  offered  in  a  Board  meeting  this  resolution;  Re¬ 
solved,  That  the  State  University  at  Athens  shall  be  open  to  all 
white  female  students  of  proper  age  and  qualifications  with  equal 
rights  and  privileges  as  those  exercised  and  enjoyed  by  male  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  University  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Board  took  almost  one  minute  to  pass  a  motion  to  table 
the  resolution.  It  then  went  into  a  pigeonhole.  If  it  was  ever 
considered  again,  the  record  docs  not  say  so. 

It  was  seven  years  since  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  Colonial  Dames,  led  by  Mrs.  Morgan,  had  first 
prodded  the  elbow,  so  to  speak,  of  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees.  In  1896  these  two  organizations  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  asking  that  the  doors  of  the  University 
be  opened  to  women.  The  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Reed,  former  Univer¬ 
sity  Registrar,  said,  “In  polite  terms  the  ladies  were  referred  to 
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previous  action  of  the  Board,  which  of  course  was  adverse  to  the 
request.” 

For  some  reason  the  persevering  women  led  by  Mrs.  Morgan 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  rebuff  by  the  Board.  The  following 
year,  1897,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
Colonial  Dames  presented  the  request  again— the  old  refrain,  that 
women  be  admitted  to  the  University.  This  time  the  Board  hedged. 
They  replied  that  it  was  doubtful  'whether  they  had  the  authority 
to  grant  the  request. 

And  now  a  powerful  friend  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  women. 
Dr.  William  H.  Felton,  “one  of  the  great  orators  of  Georgia,” 
led  the  fight  for  the  admission  of  women.  He  presented  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  petitioned  the  state  legislature 
to  enact  provisions  for  the  admission  of  women  to  the  University. 
The  measure  was  defeated  eight  to  five. 

But  the  clubwomen  of  Georgia  evidently  thrived  on  opposition. 
In  1899  Mrs.  Morgan  was  president  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  of  the  Colonial  Dames.  For  their  an¬ 
nual  project  they  loyally  chose:  Securing  admission  for  women 
to  the  University  of  Georgia  at  Athens. 

Three  times  already  they  had  made  overtures  to  the  University 
Board  of  Trustees  on  this  subject— in  1889,  1896,  and  1897.  Three 
times  they  had  failed  to  crack  the  opposition.  They  then  drew  up 
a  petition— a  lengthy  affair,  which  follows: 

“To  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 

Greeting; 

“The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Colonial 
Dames  in  the  State  respectfully  petition  that  your  Honorable  Body 
will  open  the  doors  of  the  University  to  white  women. 

“Other  institutions  of  learning  of  high  distinction  and  under  State 
control  have  demonstrated  the  feasibilitv  of  affording  to  women  the 
same  advantages  as  are  given  to  men. 

“The  opportunitv  afforded  has  been  eagerlv  seized,  and  as  the 
demand  of  the  age  and  the  necessities  of  the  sex  constantly  impose 
new-  burdens,  it  is  but  fair  that  the  State  which  owes  a  common 
dutv  should  afford  an  equal  opportunity. 

“The  only  argument  ever  advanced  against  such  a  request  is  based 
on  the  idea  that  co-education  is  undesirable,  but  this  argument  has 
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already  been  answered  by  the  law  of  the  State  which  enacts  that 
women  shall  be  admitted  to  all  the  branch  Colleges. 

“If  co-education  in  a  Branch  College  has  the  sanction  of  the  General 
Assembly  there  can  be  no  logical  objection  to  co-education  in  the 
University. 

“If  the  young  men  who  graduate  from  the  Branch  College  are 
entitled  to  the  advantages  of  the  University,  so  are  the  young  women 
who  graduate  from  the  same  colleges. 

“If  your  Honorable  Body  concludes  you  have  not  the  power  of 
decision  in  the  matter,  so  important  to  the  white  women  of  Georgia, 
we,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Colonial 
Dames  in  the  State,  earnestly  ask  your  co-operation  as  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  projjerly  bringing  the  subject  of  admission  of  white 
women  to  the  University  and  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
by  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session. 

“We  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  pages  289-305  of  the  World’s 
Almanac  for  1899,  that  your  Honorable  B^y  may  see  how  success¬ 
fully  the  various  states  have  tried  the  experiment;  and  how  poorly 
Georgia  shows  beside  her  sister  states  in  furnishing  an  education  to 
her  daughters. 

“From  these  pages  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  389  Colleges  in  the 
United  States  conferring  degrees,  237  admit  women.” 

Six  signatures  followed,  each  including  an  official  club  title. 
Last  was  “Mrs.  Sarah  B.  C.  Morgan,  Chairman,  Savannah,  Geor¬ 
gia,  1 899”— as  was  to  have  been  expected. 

The  historian  says  the  sentiment  of  the  “cautious  Trustees” 
was  against  the  “unfittingness  of  the  unusual  request.”  “Unusual” 
indeed— when  they  had  received  overtures  three  times  before 
from  the  same  group  on  the  same  subject!  The  Trustees  further¬ 
more  felt  the  petition  so  untimely  “that  they  agreed  to  have  all 
reference  to  it  expunged  from  the  record.” 

The  gentlemen  defenders  of  the  status  quo  probably  adjourned 
with  a  feeling  of  profound  satisfaction  at  having  buried  for  all 
time  an  annoying  subject.  But  the  women  refused  to  concede 
defeat.  Three  years  later  Mrs.  Morgan  and  her  cohorts  came 
with  another  petition,  as  unanswerable  as  the  first.  It  states  in 
part; 
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Savannah,  Ga. 

May  30,  1902 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Georgia 

Gentlemen: 

We  again  appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  women  of  the  State. 

Every  State  in  the  Union,  save  the  Great  Commonwealth  of  Georgia, 
grants  to  its  women  an  opportunity  for  that  higher  education  which 
the  march  of  progress  has  shown  to  be  not  only  the  right  of  every 
citizen,  but  a  necessity  for  the  fullest  development  of  individual  life, 
and  for  the  proper  appreciation  of  that  lofty  service  to  which  woman 
is  bom,  .  .  . 

These  appeals  based  upon  reason  and  justice  could  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  ignored.  In  response  to  this  second  petition  several  power¬ 
ful  friends  came  to  the  support  of  Mrs.  Morgan’s  group.  Though 
the  Board  as  a  unit  was  still  opposed,  certain  individual  members 
were  now  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  co-education. 

One  of  these  was  Judge  George  F.  Gober,  who  had  long 
favored  the  idea  of  admitting  women  to  the  University.  He 
sponsored  at  this  time  a  resolution  apparently  harmless  but  with 
a  subtle  design.  He  recommended  that  “a  young  lady  from  each 
of  Georgia’s  two  State  Colleges  for  Women  be  invited  to  read 
an  essay  at  the  approaching  commencement  of  the  University.” 

The  majority  report  was  adverse,  but  the  minority  returned 
a  favorable  vote.  Tlien  judge  Gober  amended  his  resolution  to 
include  ‘‘either  male  or  female”  representatives  of  the  Branch 
Colleges  of  the  University  to  take  part  in  the  commencement 
program.  It  proved  a  happy  suggestion.  When  men  were  included 
in  the  invitation,  the  resolution  passed. 

Chancellor  Walter  B.  Hill,  head  of  the  University,  strongly 
approved  the  admission  of  women  to  the  University.  He  there¬ 
fore  at  once  invited  Miss  Laura  Smith,  of  State  Normal  School, 
who  became  the  first  woman  to  appear  officially  on  a  University 
commencement  program.  Of  this  victory  Mr.  T.  W.  Reed  said, 
‘‘The  wedge  had  been  driven  in  and  it  was  never  removed  until 
the  tough,  hickory  log  was  split  asunder  years  later.” 

At  this  point  an  innovation  appeared  at  the  University  which 
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in  the  long  run  was  to  weigh  heavily  for  co-education.  The  im¬ 
mediate  effect  was  to  facilitate  the  issuing  of  what  may  be  termed, 
without  violence  to  the  language,  **hootleg  degrees  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity'* 

As  early  as  1903,  when  summer  sessions  were  first  held  at  the 
University,  women  were  regularly  admitted.  The  Summer  School 
was  conducted  on  the  University  campus  by  University  profes¬ 
sors  under  the  sanction  of  the  University  Trustees.  Despite  these 
facts,  it  appears  that  at  first  the  Summer  ^hool  was  not  considered 
parr  of  the  Univernty. 

Chancellor  David  Q  Barrow,  new  head  of  the  University  and 
friend  of  co-education,  then  arranged  that  University  professors 
be  allowed  to  direct  the  studies  of  women  between  sessions  of  the 
Summer  School,  thereby  enabling  women  to  complete  require¬ 
ments  for  degrees.  Thus  they  began  to  receive  degrees  right  along, 
although  the  University  was  closed  to  them. 

The  organizations  represented  by  the  courageous  Mrs.  Morgan 
have  not  renewed  the  attack  now  for  ten  years.  In  1912  they 
petition  again,  in  part  as  follows: 

Savannah,  Ga. 

March  25,  1912 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Trustees 

of  the  University  of  Georgia 

Your  Honorable  Body  has  heretofore  made  answer  to  our  petitions 
that  it  was  not  in  your  power  and  scope  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
University  to  women. 

We  are  advised  .  .  .  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Trustees,  the 
Chancellor,  and  the  Professors  to  declare  themselves  favorable  to  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  University  before  we  can  hope  to  succeed 
in  the  app>eal  to  the  General  Assembly.  Gentlemen,  we  ask  .  .  .  your 
help  in  reaching  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  Legislature.  Remember, 
Gentlemen,  negro  men  and  women  in  the  State  are  being  given  that 
opportunity  for  higher  education  which,  so  far,  the  white  women 
of  Georgia  have  pleaded  for  in  vain. 

[The  name  signed,  as  usual,  is  “S.  B.  C.  Morgan,  Chairman.”  j 

Four  years  later,  1916,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  Dean 
Willis  H.  Bocock  of  the  Graduate  School  rcconunendcd,  within 
the  endorsement  of  Chancellor  Barrow,  that  women  be  admitted 
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to  the  Graduate  School  throughout  the  regular  session  of  the 
University. 

At  this  same  meeting  the  Dean  stated  that  the  preceding  year, 
1915,  out  of  27  graduates  from  his  department,  ten  were  women. 
Again  in  his  annual  report  of  1917  Dean  Bocock  stated  “of  29 
graduate  students  in  1916,  11  were  women.”  Yet  the  University 
of  Georgia  was  still  officially  closed  to  women. 

Dean  Bocock’s  recommendation  received  favorable  comments 
from  the  Trustees,  who  then  resorted  to  their  former  subterfuge: 
“There  might  be  some  legal  obstacle  thereto.”  And  so  they  re¬ 
quested  the  legislative  committee  “to  present  for  passage  by  the 
next  General  Assembly  a  bill  authorizing  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  its  discretion  to  admit  women  to  graduate  courses  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity.”  Debate  followed,  and  the  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  nine  to  eight. 

Prejudice  dies  hard.  It  had  been  27  years  since  Mrs.  Morgan 
first  requested  the  Board  to  admit  women  to  the  University,  yet 
they  were  just  now  asking  authority  to  do  so— and  could  muster 
a  majority  of  only  one. 

Later  in  that  same  year,  1916,  the  legislature  did  provide  for 
women  to  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  during  the  regular 
session.  It  was  a  tremendous  victory  for  the  friends  of  co-educa¬ 
tion  in  Georgia.  An  article  in  The  Savannah  Morning  News,  July 
16,  1916,  expressed  gratification: 

Movement  to  Admit  Women  to  the  State  Universitj’ 

The  recent  action  of  the  Legislature  in  admitting  women  graduate 
students  to  the  University  the  year  around  recalls  the  active  part 
that  Mrs.  Morgan  of  Savannah,  a  leader  in  all  movements  that  affect 
the  status  of  women  and  in  many  other  educational  and  civic  reforms, 
has  taken  in  this  particular  matter. 

Twenty  years  ago  Mrs.  Morgan,  then  State  Regent  of  the  D.A.R., 
drew  up  a  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  asking  this  right  for  women, 
and  the  late  Justice  Lamar  approved  the  form  of  the  document  before 
it  was  submitted. 

For  two  vears  in  succession  following  this  action,  the  Georgia 
D.A.R.  repeated  the  appeal,  supported  by  the  Colonial  Dames.  They 
were  informed  that  it  was  not  expedient.  The  support  of  the  Georgia 
Federation  of  Women’s  clubs  was  then  enlisted. 
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The  efforts  of  those  years  have  at  last  home  fruit  and  the  pioneer 
women  who  did  that  early  work  are  gratified  at  the  result  of  their 
labors.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  advanced  ideas  in  which  Mrs. 
Morgan  has  led  for  a  number  of  years  in  Savannah  and  in  the  State. 

And  so  during  23  years  Mrs.  Morgan  and  her  collej^es  had 
presented  not  only  to  the  University  Trustees  three  separate 
overtures  and  three  petitions  on  the  time-honored  subject;  they 
had  also  sent  the  same  appeal  to  the  state  legislature— in  three 
successive  years. 

But  it  was  this  same  year  in  which  Dean  Bocock  won  a  victory 
for  the  Graduate  School  (1916)  that  Dean  Thomas  J.  Woofter, 
of  the  School  of  Education,  requested  the  Trustees  to  admit 
women  to  junior,  senior,  and  graduate  classes  in  education.  His 
request  was  firmly  refused.  There  is  an  old  story  of  a  king 
who  sought  to  impress  his  subjects  by  taking  a  broom  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  sweep  back  the  advancing  waves  into  the  sea.  He 
thought,  evidently,  that  Heaven  would  stage  a  miracle  in  his 
behalf. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  could  not  continue  indefinitely  to  sweep 
back  the  advancing  waves,  but  they  kept  at  it  amazingly.  And 
while  they  did  so,  women  were  entering  the  University  through 
the  back  door.  They  had  been  given  the  right  to  earn  University 
credits  during  Summer  School  and  to  attend  the  Graduate  School 
the  year  around. 

Still  another  awkward  situation  arose,  awkward  for  the  Trus¬ 
tees,  but  fruitful  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  The  wife 
or  daughter  of  a  University  professor  would  arrange  for  private 
instruction  from  another  professor,  usually  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
College;  then  other  young  women  asked  for  the  same  courses 
privately  taught,  all  paying  a  small  fee.  Of  this  practice  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  L.  L.  Hendren  said  in  an  interview  in  June,  1948; 
“These  classes  were  conducted  under  the  most  discreet  circum¬ 
stances,  after-hours  or  behind  securely  fastened  laboratory  doors.” 

The  matter  of  private  instruction  and  the  credit  for  such  in¬ 
struction  proved  a  significant  factor  in  crystallizing  the  tremen¬ 
dous  issue.  Miss  Lucy  Gerdine,  principal  of  Lucy  Cobb  Institute, 
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a  girls’  school  in  Athens,  requested  credit  for  work  done  under 
private  instruction  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  to  be  used  to¬ 
ward  a  degree  at  another  institution. 

The  University  refused  to  give  official  recognition  to  the  work 
done.  The  problem  was  finally  solved  by  the  individual  professors 
giving  a  certificate  stating  amount  and  quality  of  work  done. 
The  registrar  of  the  University  then  privately  issued  an  unof¬ 
ficial  statement  that  the  work  had  been  done  at  the  University 
of  Georgia.  Many  out-of-state  institutions  recognized  such  cer¬ 
tificates. 

Thus  in  19  ii  Miss  Mary  E.  Creswell,  Athens,  and  three  other 
graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  Athens  had  private  study 
in  bacteriology  and  used  the  credits  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
They  paid  their  teacher  and  he  kept  the  matter  secret,  locking 
the  laboratory  door  and  bringing  the  public  through  a  round-about 
hallway  to  his  office.  This  type  of  unofficial  study  by  women  at 
the  University  existed  in  the  Peabody  School  of  Education. 

Persons  of  long  association  with  the  University  agree  that  1908 
was  the  latest  date  on  which  the  University  could  be  declared 
open  to  men  only.  But  another  decade  had  to  pass  before  the 
actual  situation  was  given  official  recognition.  Chancellor  Barrow 
said  that  the  gentlemen  who  opposed  co-education  did  so  under 
the  impression  that  women  were  too  good  for  the  University, 
rather  than  the  University  was  too  good  for  women— a  euphemistic 
interpretation,  truly. 

Another  official  was  quoted  as  expressing  a  great  deal  in  few 
words.  “When  women  walk  into  my  classroom,”  said  one  Dean, 
“I  will  walk  out.  I  will  never  teach  women.” 

However,  not  many  months  after  women  were  admitted,  a 
tall,  quiet  girl  from  Atlanta  made  him  retract.  He  gave  her  100 
on  a  chemistry  examination— the  first  time  he  had  ever  given  that 
grade  in  an  experience  of  eleven  years. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Creswell,  first  dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  an  interested  observer  of  the  development  of  co¬ 
education  at  the  University,  said  in  1954  that  the  opposition  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  was  based  not  only  upon  their  traditional 
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sentiment,  but  also  upon  an  actual  financial  situation— they  lacked 
the  money  to  provide  accommodations  for  women  students. 

World  War  I  speeded  recognition  of  the  need  of  better  training 
for  women  in  nutrition  and  related  subjects.  War  registration  had 
revealed  that  thousands  of  young  men  were  suffering  from  mal¬ 
nutrition  which  could  have  been  prevented  by  a  balanced  diet 
at  home. 

Furthermore,  women  trained  in  nutrition,  conservation,  and 
rehabilitation  were  needed  for  jobs  on  both  military  and  home 
fronts.  The  only  women  in  Georgia  qualified  for  these  positions 
were  the  few  who  had  left  the  State  to  get  advanced  training. 
Georgia’s  own  colleges  for  women  offered  only  two  years’  work. 

And  so,  in  the  long  agitation  over  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  University,  eventually  it  was  a  patriotic  appeal  that  provided 
the  leverage  necessary  for  attainment— the  appeal  to  help  win  the 
war. 

At  the  same  time  extension  work  in  home  economics  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale  was  made  possible  by  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  This 
tremendously  important  work  was  carried  on  in  all  Land  Grant 
Colleges— one  of  which  was  Georgia’s  College  of  Agriculture. 
At  once  it  became  evident  that  Georgia  had  few  women  who 
could  qualify  for  work  in  this  fine  new  field  of  opportunity  for 
extended  service. 

Meanwhile  women  teachers  in  the  state  were  becoming  more 
insistent  upon  admission  to  the  University.  Better  training  was 
beginning  to  mean  better  salaries.  Hereupon  the  Woman’s  Qub 
of  Athens,  Georgia,  asked  for  a  hearing  to  petition  the  University 
to  admit  women. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  urgency  President  Andrew  M.  Soule 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  took  action  of  profound  signifi¬ 
cance.  He  moved  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  admit  women  to 
the  University.  It  appears  that  the  status  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  different  from  that  of  other  col¬ 
leges  in  the  University.  It  was  not  dependent  upon  the  University, 
neither  was  it  independent.  But  it  was  a  Branch  College,  and 
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perhaps  for  this  reason  President  Soule  felt  sufficiently  independ¬ 
ent  to  act  alone  toward  realization  of  so  many  hopes. 

Another  fact  which  greatly  strengthened  President  Soule’s  po¬ 
sition:  The  Trustees  lacked  money,  but  the  G)llege  of  Agriculture 
already  had  sufficient  classrooms  and  laboratories  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  women  students. 

The  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  February  i8,  1918,  record 
President  Soule’s  argument  in  brief: 

The  admission  of  women  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  but 
another  form  of  conservation.  There  has  been  a  distinct  need  for 
the  higher  education  of  women  along  broader  technical  lines,  and  so 
the  teaching  facilities  and  laboratories  which  have  been  formerly 
devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  men  will  now  serve  women  as 
well.  No  other  institution  in  the  State  is  in  position  to  take  up  this 
work  at  so  small  expense  to  the  State  as  is  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  same  date  the  President’s  motion  for  engineering 
his  great  project  was  likewise  recorded:  “Resolved,  that  the 
requirements  for  a  degree  in  home  economics  as  drawn  up  by 
the  College  of  Agrictilture  and  Mechanic  Arts  be  referred  to  the 
Prudential  Committee.” 

This  committee  had  power  to  act  at  “decided  times”  on  policies 
and  pressing  needs  of  the  University,  and  Dr.  Soule  believed 
his  motion  would  fare  better  in  their  hands  than  elsewhere.  The 
committee  agreed  to  meet  five  days  later  to  pass  upon  his 
resolution. 

The  outcome  of  their  discussion  was  promptly  communicated 
to  Dr.  Soule,  who  at  once  sent  a  telegram  to  Miss  Mary  EL  Cres- 
well,  then  employed  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  saying,  “The  Prudential  Committee 
today  unanimously  approved  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  Congratulations.” 

Having  won  so  much.  President  Soule’s  further  requests  were 
conciliatory.  He  asked  that  the  College  of  Agriculture  be  opened 
only  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  even  suggested  that  classes  be 
segregated. 

The  schools  of  the  state  were  clamoring  for  high  school  teachers 
with  more  than  two  years’  college  training,  and  so  Dean  Wooftcr, 
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of  the  Peabody  School  of  Education,  the  following  June,  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  admit  women  to  the  junior,  senior, 
and  graduate  classes  of  the  School  of  Education. 

“There  is  no  greater  service  the  University  can  render  the  State 
than  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  its  public  schools,”  said 
President  Soule  in  his  long  resolution. 

The  discussion  of  the  ^ard  lasted  several  days,  adjourning  for 
the  weekend  and  resuming  on  Monday.  “On  this  day,”  said  Mr. 
Reed,  “the  fireworks  were  set  ablaze  and  for  two  days  the  debate 
went  on.  Sometimes  the  utterances  of  members  were  pretty  sharp. 
Once  or  twice  there  was  evidence  of  considerable  feeling.  The 
fear  expressed  that  co-education  might  bring  a  lowering  of  morals 
caused  some  members  on  the  other  side  to  rejoin  in  severe  language 
and  with  evident  feeling,  but  nothing  occurred  to  estrange  any¬ 
one.  It  was  just  a  lively,  peppery  debate.” 

There  were  various  resolutions,  one  being  to  make  the  State 
Normal  School  the  woman’s  department  of  the  University.  This 
resolution,  by  the  way,  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  nine- 
then  a  few  minutes  later  was  reconsidered  by  a  vote  of  thirteen 
to  nine. 

Then  Dean  Woofter’s  resolution  admitting  women  to  the  junior, 
senior,  and  graduate  classes  of  the  School  of  Elducation  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  eleven.  On  the  reconvening  of  the  Board, 
Judge  Gober  moved  to  reconsider  the  action  of  yesterday  admit¬ 
ting  women.  Mr.  Phinizy  moved  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Phinizy’s  motion  was  lost;  Judge  Gober’s  carried.  Mr.  Simons 
then  moved  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  admit  women  to  the 
School  of  Education.  This  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  twelve 
to  eight.  Once  again  the  Trustees  had  closed  the  door,  officially, 
to  women.  The  Board  then  adjourned  this  summer  session  in 
Athens.  They  must  have  realized  to  a  man  that  they  could  not 
much  longer  delay  affirmative  action. 

W’omen’s  civic  organizations  and  the  School  of  Education  re¬ 
vived  their  insistence  upon  the  admission  of  women  to  the  School 
of  Education.  As  a  result  of  this  continued  pressure,  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  was  called  for  Sep- 
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tember  21,  1918,  in  Atlanta.  Perhaps  the  members  felt  that  away 
from  the  University  they  could  maintain  a  mightier  resistance. 
Again  long  hours  of  discussion.  A  resolution  admitting  women 
to  all  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Georgia  was  before  the 
Board.  The  opposition  died  hard. 

Some  one  had  a  happy  thought— to  hold  off  the  evil  hour  a 
while  longer.  A  motion  was  made  to  postpone  the  vote  till  the 
regular  meeting  next  year.  The  vote  stood  five  aye  and  nine  nay. 
The  chairman  declared  the  motion  lost,  and  the  resolution,  after 
so  many  years  of  delay,  was  adopted.  With  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  co-education  was  made  official  in  the  University  of 
Georgia.  In  Atlanta,  on  September  18,  1918,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
had  yielded  to  the  inevitable. 

Twelve  young  women  weer  admitted  that  fall  to  the  School 
of  Home  Economics  in  the  G)llege  of  Agriculture.  They  were 
not  required  to  stand  in  line  and  register  along  with  the  other 
students;  it  was  felt  that  unpleasantness  might  arise  from  young 
men  too  much  distressed  at  seeing  their  cherished  citadel  invaded. 

The  authorities  had  learned  that  men  students  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances  at  Cornell  slami  led  the  doors  in  the  faces  of  women 
registrants.  At  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  screens  had 
been  placed  around  the  first  two  women  admitted  to  classes,  pre¬ 
sumably  to  prevent  distracting  the  attention  of  the  young  men 
from  the  work  in  hand.  Accordingly,  Chancellor  Barrow  had 
tables  provided  in  his  office,  where  the  women  students  sat  to 
register  without  long  waiting.  It  was  a  group  of  studious,  intelli¬ 
gent  girls,  and  everything  went  well— that  first  day. 

But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  young  women  were  to 
have  smooth  sailing,  although  they  were  at  last  legally  and  openly 
admitted  to  the  University.  As  months  passed  that  first  year, 
1918-1919,  and  the  men  students  realized  that  the  women  had 
come  to  stay,  their  hostility  increased. 

Dr.  Hendren  relates  the  story  of  an  informal  mass  meeting  of 
the  male  student  body  in  the  University  Chapel  in  an  attempt 
to  outlaw  co-education.  Phi  Kappa  and  Demosthenian  Literary 
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Societies  debated  the  question  of  co-education,  but  found  it  hard 
to  get  anyone  to  take  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question. 

In  February,  1919,  the  editor  of  the  Red  and  Black,  University 
student  paper,  asked  Dr.  Woofter,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  a  leader  for  co-education,  to  write  an  editorial  favor¬ 
ing  the  movement.  The  resulting  article,  published  on  the  20th, 
was  an  appeal  to  the  men  students  to  “develop  an  overwhelming 
enthusiasm  for  this  movement”— in  other  words,  to  discard  their 
hostility  and  welcome  the  newcomers.  In  the  opinion  of  Dean 
Hendren  this  editorial  identified  Dean  Woofter  as  “one  of  few 
to  whom  the  women  of  Georgia  owe  their  opportunity  for  higher 
education  within  the  State.” 

The  editorial  closed  on  this  gracious  note:  “Women  are  en¬ 
titled  to  all  opportunities  in  fullest  possible  measure.  Woman’s 
nature  is  to  ennoble  and  refine,  so  let  us  abundantly  prepare 
for  her  coming,  then  go  out  after  her  and  bring  her  into  our 
University  life,  not  waiting  for  her  longer  to  beg  for  justice.” 

No  doubt  Dean  Woofter’s  appeal  carried  influence,  but  re¬ 
sentment  against  the  new  movement  was  slow  in  subsiding.  Also, 
the  Red  and  Black  carried  some  warm  answers  to  the  Dean’s 
editorial. 

By  the  fall  of  1958,  forty  years  after  women  had  first  been 
admitted  to  the  University  of  Georgia,  their  number  had  grown 
from  twelve  to  2,301. 
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THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CHARLES  H.  OLSTEAD 
Edited  by  Lilla  Mills  Hawes* 

Part  III 

The  day  of  my  departure  from  home  for  White  Bluff  is  vividly 
in  my  mind.  I  arose  very  early  in  the  morning  although  the  carriage 
was  not  to  come  for  me  until  five  or  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
At  first  I  was  all  excitement  and  eagerness  to  start  but  as  the  day 
went  on  some  true  idea  of  what  the  move  meant  began  to  dawn  upon 
me.  Early  in  the  afternoon  “Monday,”  the  faithful  Negro  who  always 
acted  as  mail  carrier  and  freight  agent  between  the  Burroughs  place 
and  the  city,  called  for  my  small  belongings  and  as  I  saw  them  packed 
away  in  the  wagon  there  was  a  sinking  of  the  heart  that  I  was  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  to  myself.  After  all,  it  was  only  a  little  boy  of  eleven 
years  old  who  was  thus  leaving  the  nest  where  he  had  always  been 
so  tenderly  sheltered  and  cared  for  and  that  there  should  have  been 
a  slight  shrinking  when  the  actual  moment  came  is  not  surprising. 
At  the  appointed  time  the  two  Burrough  boys,  Jimmie  and  Willie, 
drove  up  to  the  door,  good  byes  were  said,  an  I  w’as  fairly  started 
for  four  years  of  life  in  a  family  where  there  awaited  me  an  affection 
that  almost  equalled  that  of  my  dear  parents.  Our  little  journey 
ended  just  about  night  fall  and  at  the  veiy  last  minute  we  came 
near  serious  disaster.  A  black  thunder  cloud  had  followed  us  during 
the  last  mile  or  two  of  the  drive  and  as  we  reached  the  front  of  the 
house,  which  you  remember  as  very  close  to  the  river,  there  came 
a  terrific  blaze  of  lightning  and  a  simultaneous  crash  of  thunder 
that  was  appalling.  Our  horse  was  very  much  frightened  and  dashed 
straight  down  the  sloping  bluff;  we  should  have  been  in  the  river, 
horse,  carriage,  boys  and  all,  in  another  two  seconds  but  for  the 
courage  and  readiness  of  Jimmie  who  never  lost  his  head  for  a 
moment  but  with  great  skill  got  control  of  old  “State  Rights”  and 
brought  him  back  again  to  the  level  road.  The  lightning  shattered 
an  enormous  oak  tree  not  very  far  from  us  and  we  three  boys  were 
so  severely  shocked  that  we  did  not  recover  from  a  peculiar  numbness 
until  the  next  morning.  Later  in  life  I  was  even  closer  to  death  by 
lightning  at  Fort  Pulaski  having  been  thrown  down  and  made 
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unconscious  for  a  little  while.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  experience  and  1 
have  no  desire  to  repeat  it.  Both  Mr  and  Mrs  Burroughs  received  me 
with  the  utmost  kindness.  She  took  me  in  her  arms  and  kissed  me  as 
I  entered  the  room  in  which  she  was  sitting.  I  loved  her  from  that 
moment  and  her  memory  will  be  dear  to  me  so  long  as  1  live.  In 
spite  of  the  warm  welcome  a  great  feeling  of  loneliness  came  over 
me  when  my  little  room  was  reached  and  I  cried  myself  to  sleep. 

At  that  time  the  Burroughs  family  consisted  of  the  father  and 
mother  and  the  following  children:  James  Powell,  who  was  about 
a  year  older  than  I,  Richard  F  Williams,  a  few  months  younger, 
and  then  the  girls  Rosa  Thirza,  (whom  vou  recognize  of  course  as 
“Aunt  Rosa,”)  Laura  Isabella,  and  Clara  Elizabeth.  I  thought  myself 
a  marvel  of  erudition  in  pointing  out  to  Mr  Burroughs  that  his 
daughters  were  all  ‘nouns  of  the  first  declension,  ending  in  a.” 

i\Irs  Burroughs  was  the  daughter  of  old  Mr  Richard  Williams, 
(who  owned  Burnsides  Island,)  and  the  sister  of  Mr  Tom  Williams 
whom  you  knew  in  his  later  years  at  Montgomery.  She  was  a  woman 
of  a  deep  and  unaffected  piety  that  governed  every  action  of  her 
life;  gentle  and  kind  of  heart  she  shed  a  sweet  influence  wherever 
she  moved.  One  of  God’s  Saints  indeed,  whose  dear  face  I  hope  to 
see  again.  From  neither  her  nor  her  husband  did  I  receive  a  harsh 
word,  nor  even  an  impatient  one,  during  the  whole  of  the  four  years 
of  my  sojourn  with  them;  they  treated  me  as  one  of  their  own  sons 
and  my  owm  parents  could  not  have  been  more  tender  and  kind. 
The  Burroughs  place  was  really  a  small  plantation  though  nothing 
was  sent  to  market  except  the  products  of  the  dairy.  The  fields  and 
gardens  provided  nearly  everything  that  was  needed  for  the  support 
of  the  establishment— com,  potatoes,  p>ease,  millet,  sugar  cane,  vege¬ 
tables  of  all  kinds,  melons,  fruits  &c  &c.  While  from  the  river  there 
was  an  abundant  supply  of  fish,  shrimp,  crabs  and  oysters.  Hogs 
were  raised  for  the  winter  supply  of  meat.  A  well  filled  poultry'  yard 
was  another  resource,  and  a  fine  herd  of  milch  cows  stocked  the 
dair\’  profusely.  The  cattle  were  lorded  over  by  two  magnificent 
bulls  “Pippit”  and  “Billy  Gibbons,”  deady  rivals  who  never  came 
together  without  a  clash  of  arms  that  was  thrilling  and  awe  in¬ 
spiring  to  witness.  Roaming  over  fields  known  as  the  Vaucluse  plan¬ 
tation  were  a  number  of  “marsh  tackeys”  the  name  given  to  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  hardy  breed  of  ponies  and  these  furnished  elegant  mounts 
for  boys.  Back  of  the  home  was  a  very  large  yard  in  which  were 
many  grand  old  pine  trees  that  must  have  been  part  of  the  virgin 
forest,  and  on  each  side  of  it  were  the  various  farm  buildings,  bams, 
stables,  carriage  houses,  sugar  mill  &c.  Beyond  was  the  woodland 
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and  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  the  Negro  quarters  were  located.  These 
were  presided  over  by  tuo  venerable  old  darlings,  Tony  and  Lisette, 
whose  children  were  Monday,  Jim,  John,  Tony,  Caesar,  Billy,  Phillis 
and  Clarinda.  Albert  was  the  blacksmith  and  carpenter,  also  the  genera! 
utility  man— his  wife  Jane  the  laundress  and  manager  of  the  dairy 
(though  in  my  opinion,  at  that  time,  her  most  important  functions 
were  the  making  and  setting  of  ginger  cakes;  all  my  spare  money 
went  to  her  in  exchange  for  these  delicacies).  Leah  and  her  daughter 
Emma,  another  Jane  and  Onesimus  were  the  house  servants  and  there 
were  a  number  of  small  piccanines  whose  names  I  have  forgotten. 

The  system  of  government  on  the  place  was  patriarchal  the  master 
at  the  “big  house”  being  not  only  the  fountain  of  authority,  but  the 
source  of  counsel  advice  and  help  as  well.  The  Negroes  were  com¬ 
fortably  clothed  housed  and  fed,  proper  medical  attention  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  in  sickness  and  the  labor  required  of  them  was  well 
within  their  powers.  I  have  a  very  kindly  remembrance  of  these 
humble  people  who  were  always  good  to  me,  ready  to  help  any  of 
us  in  our  sports,  respionsive  to  any  requests  that  were  made  of  them. 
Albert,  the  blacksmith  and  carpenter,  was  the  possessor  of  two  not¬ 
able  “coon  dogs”  and  on  Friday  nights  during  the  winter  season, 
when  the  weather  was  clear  and  cold,  we  boys  were  permitted  to 
go  out  with  him  coon  and  ’possum  hunting.  Fridays  were  selected 
because  the  next  day  was  a  holiday  and  we  had  no  lessons  to  prepare. 
What  joy  there  was  in  those  excursions,  such  a  sense  of  adventure 
and  freedom  in  walking  the  dark  woods  at  night,  a  little  timid  per- 
hap  when  the  hooting  of  owls  would  break  ujxin  the  stillness  in  the 
sardonic  manner  peculiar  to  that  bird,  but  not  willing  to  miss  it 
for  worlds.  And  then  the  wild  rush  through  thickets  and  briars  and 
tangled  underbrush  as  the  distant  baying  of  the  dogs  proclaimed 
that  the  game  had  been  “treed;”  everybody  excited,  everv’body  whoop¬ 
ing  and  yelling,  the  blood  at  fever  heat  in  spite  of  the  cold  the  whole 
body  thrilled  with  an  exhilaration  that  mine  has  been  a  stranger 
to  for  man\'  a  long  year  past.  When  the  tree  was  reached  under 
which  the  dogs  were  barking  a  fire  would  be  built  to  throw  light  on 
the  situation,  and  a  council  of  war  held  to  decide  how  to  get  at  the 
game.  If  the  tree  happened  to  be  small  it  would  be  cut  down,  but  if, 
as  was  more  frequently  the  case,  it  was  a  very  large  one  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  was  not  so  easy.  Albert  was  a  very  expert  climber 
however,  and  up  he  would  go  in  a  way  that  always  astonished  me; 
he  attacked  the  biggest  pines,  trees  around  which  his  arms  could  not 
go  halfway,  and  somehow  or  other  would  worm  his  way  up  and 
shake  his  coonship  from  the  limb  on  which  it  had  taken  refuge. 
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As  the  animal  touched  the  ground  the  dogs  would  be  upon  it  and 
a  most  exciting  battle  royal  begun,  for  the  coon  is  a  savage  fighter, 
often  more  than  a  match  for  a  single  dog;  a  ’{>ossum  on  the  contrary 
makes  no  resistance  but  simulates  death  and  the  dogs  let  it  alone. 
Long  after  midnight  the  hunt  would  be  kept  up  and  when  we  crept 
up  to  our  beds  in  “the  wee  sma’  hours”  it  may  be  imagined  that  we 
were  all  ready  for  the  deep,  dreamless  sleep  that  belongs  to  youth. 
For  quite  a  long  while  the  Burroughs  boys  and  I  had  no  other  com¬ 
panions,  but  later  we  were  joined  by  Aleck  Wright,  Joe  Weed,  John 
Ferrill  and  Bob  Campbell.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  my  advance  in 
studies  at  this  little  school,  during  the  four  years  of  my  stay  there, 
was  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  in  a  larger  school.  I  was  some¬ 
what  ahead  of  the  other  boys  and  lacked  therefore  the  stimulus  that 
competition  would  have  furnished,  but  I  received  education  in  many 
ways  that  would  not  have  been  possible  in  a  city  and  which  have 
been  exceedingly  useful  to  me  all  my  life  long.  I  learned  to  ride  and 
drive  well,  to  swim  with  ease,  how  to  use  a  gun  safely,  to  work  with 
tools,  and  to  find  my  way  through  the  woods.  The  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  were  quickened  and  a  certain  self  reliance  attained,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  valuable.  A  love  for  nature  grew  and  strengthened 
within  me.  I  gained  a  knowledge  of  animals  and  especially  of  birds. 
.\ll  these  things  while  the  moral  influences  about  me  were  high 
and  pure.  Religion  entered  largely  into  the  daily  life  of  the  Burroughs 
family;  prayers  were  held  morning  and  evening,  attendance  upon 
the  church  and  weekly  prayer  meetings  was  strictly  required  and  we 
were  encouraged  in  learning  many  of  the  hymns  of  the  church  by 
heart.  We  used  to  sing  one  or  another  of  these  every  night;  they 
have  remained  by  me  to  this  day  and  have  been  a  comfort  and 
blessing  to  me  always.  Mr  Burroughs  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  teaching  me  to  ride.  He  was  an  excellent  horseman  himself  and 
would  frequently  make  excursions  about  the  country'  visiting  the 
more  distant  parts  of  his  lands,  or  calling  upon  his  parishioners.  On 
such  occasions  we  boys  would  often  ride  with  him  and  great  fun 
it  was  for  our  leader  never  hesitated  about  leaving  the  roads  and 
making  short  cuts  through  the  woods.  .My  special  mount  was  a  pony 
named  “Whalebone”— no  very  great  beauty  but  a  good  goer  and 
I  was  very  proud  of  him  especially  after  your  grandfather  had  sent 
me  a  fine  outfit  in  the  way  of  saddle,  bridle  and  spurs.  1  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  good  gun  too.  Mr  Burroughs  had  turned  over  to  me 
an  old  flint-rock  “fusee,”  (fusil,)  that  was  about  as  long  as  I  was, 
a  weapon  that  had  probably  seen  service  in  the  old  French  war. 
I  admired  it  greatly,  but  faAer  thought  it  rather  dangerous  for  me 
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to  handle  so  old  a  piece  so  he  bought  me  a  beautiful  little  double 
barrelled  fowling  piece  with  powder  flask  and  shot  bag  to  go  with 
it  and  in  so  doing  made  me  the  happiest  boy  in  Chatham  County. 
A  neighbor  of  ours  was  Mr  Patrick  Houstoun  whose  plantation, 
“Rosedhu,”  was  about  three  miles  from  the  Bluff.  He  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  old  Sir  Patrick  of  colonial  times,  whose  grave  you 
may  have  seen  in  the  old  South  Broad  Street  Cemetery.  He  was 
rather  a  rough  diamond  but  good  hearted,  a  “hail  fellow,"  possessing 
the  characteristics  that  always  will  attract  boys.  The  finest  water¬ 
melons  in  the  county  were  grown  on  that  plantation  and  when  the 
right  season  came  around  a  desire  to  visit  ‘Sir”  Patrick  was  pretty 
sure  to  seize  us.  A  warm  welcome  was  always  given  and  each  of  us 
would  be  told  to  pick  out  the  biggest  melon  in  the  pile.  We  were 
regaled  too  on  molasses  and  water  of  a  most  delightful  quality;  it 
was  different  in  taste  from  any  brand  that  I  was  wmiilar  with  and 
was  particularly  agreeable  to  my  palate.  One  summer  afternoon  at 
prayer  meeting,  which  was  held  at  the  Manse,  I  had  ensconced  myself 
in  a  seat  next  a  door  opening  out  on  the  side  piazza— (selected  be¬ 
cause  out  of  range  of  the  ministers  vision  in  case  of  my  getting 
sleepy).  “Sir”  Patrick  had  similar  ideas,  and  standing  )ust  outside 
of  the  door  he  whispered  to  me  to  let  him  have  the  seat.  I  was  willing 
to  do  so  “for  a  consideration”  and  sold  it  to  him  then  and  there  for 
a  bottle  of  that  choice  molasses.  The  debt  was  honorably  paid  when 
we  next  went  over  to  Rosedhu. 

Residing  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Bluff  was  the  family  of  the 
Williams,  a  daughter  of  old  Mr  David  Adams  of  Skidaway  and  the 
widow  of  Mr  Eben  Williams.  She  was  a  woman  of  simple,  dignified 
manner,  with  aristocratic  features  that  irresistably  attracted  attention 
in  whatsoever  circle  she  happened  to  be  throw'n.  She  must  have  been 
an  exceedingly  handsome  woman  in  her  youth;  as  it  was,  1  always 
thought  her  beautiful  for  her  face  was  ever  the  index  of  a  kind  and 
loving  heart.  She  was  related  to  the  Burroughs  boys,  (a  distant  cousin- 
ship,  I  believe,)  who  called  her  “Aunt  Margaret,”  and  pretty  soon 
1  found  myself  claiming  the  relationship  also.  During  the  whole  of 
my  life  at  the  Bluff  she  was  very  good  to  me  and  I  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  spend  a  quiet  hour  in  her  little  parlor  talking  with  her 
and  overhauling  a  fine  old  copy  of  Hogarths  works  that  happened 
to  be  among  her  books.  Her  family  consisted  of  one  daugher,  Mar¬ 
garet,  and  nve  sons,  Frank,  Henry,  Edgar,  Annello  and  Eben,  all  of 
whom  have  passed  away.  Looking  back,  as  I  am  doing  now,  it  startles 
me  at  times  to  realize  how  many  of  those  with  whom  my  life  began 
have  gone.  Kindred  and  friends  one  after  another  have  traveled  the 
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same  road  until  now  there  are  more  upon  “the  other  side  of  the  river” 
than  on  this.  I  speak  of  it  as  a  startling  thought,  yet  that  is  scarcely 
the  word  to  describe  it,  for  there  has  come  to  me  a  sense  of  the 
naturalness  of  death  and  of  its  being  only  the  point  of  transition 
from  one  stage  of  existence  to  another.  Old  age  gives  to  me  the  com¬ 
forting  reflection  that  though  a  few  more  years  may  be  granted  me 
1  am  still  not  far  from  the  blessed  meetings  beyond.  I  must  tell  you 
of  a  sad  bereavement  that  was  sent  upnin  the  Burroughs  family  while 
I  was  with  them.  Little  Laura,  the  second  daughter  was  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  child  with  pretty  features,  a  rich  complexion  soft  eyes  and  a 
winsome  disposition.  She  was  the  pet  of  the  household,  the  very 
last  for  whom  a  tragic  fate  could  have  been  anticipated.  Yet  it  came 
upon  her  in  a  moment  of  time.  Her  parents  had  driven  out  to  visit 
some  of  the  church  people  who  lived  out  on  the  Montgomery  cross 
roads  and  in  their  absence  the  little  girls  had  gone  by  permission  to 
see  the  Creamer  children  whose  home  was  on  the  upper  reach  of  the 
river.  Just  there  the  bluff  had  been  badly  washed  and  was  almost 
perpendicular.  At  its  foot  was  a  broad  stretch  of  beautiful  sandy  beach 
and  there  the  children  went  to  play.  While  digging  houses  in  the  sand 
the  bluff  suddenly  caved  and  fell  upon  them  covering  several  of 
them  more  or  less.  Rosa  and  Laura  were  entirely  out  of  sight;  the 
former  was  near  the  surface  however  and  managing  to  get  one  hand 
out  was  rescued  by  Eben  Williams  and  the  other  children  but  poor 
little  Laura  could  not  be  found  by  them  and  when  help  arrived  she 
was  quite  dead.  1  was  reading  on  the  piazza  of  the  main  house  when 
1  heard  the  commotion,  and  running  to  see  what  was  the  matter 
met  a  group  of  the  neighbors  bearing  the  dear  little  body.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  mystery  of  sudden  death  had  ever  been  brought 
home  to  me  and  the  shock  of  it  was  very  great;  it  was  difficult  for 
the  mind  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  sweet  little  girl  with  whom  I  had 
played  and  jested  but  an  hour  before  had  ceased  to  be. 

Leah,  the  head  house  servant  was  about  the  only  one  on  the 
premises  who  retained  any  self  possession  for  we  were  all  in  an 
intense  state  of  excitement  half  beside  ourselves  with  terror  and  grief. 
She  took  charge  of  things  however;  she  hurried  “Daddy”  Albert  off 
to  the  citv,  on  horseback,  for  a  physician,  thinking  the  poor  Mother 
would  need  one  on  her  return  and  sent  me  on  another  horse  to 
ride  in  haste  to  recall  the  parents.  While  she  labored  vainly  with 
hot  blankets  and  restoratives  to  bring  back  animation  to  the  little 
form.  I  met  the  rockaway  before  riding  a  mile;  it  came  flying,  the 
horse  on  a  full  run,  and  the  vehicle  surging  dangerously  /rom  side 
to  side.  Mr  Burroughs  had  already  received  word  of  the  calamity 
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from  Albert;  he  was  plying  the  whip  ceaselessly,  his  face  fixed  and 
ashy  while  his  wife  sat  beside  him  weeping  and  wringing  her  hands. 
As  they  flashed  by  me  he  flung  out  the  wailing  cry,  “O  Charles  is 
Rosa  dead  too?”  Poor,  poor  people,  how  my  heart  bled  to  see  their 
agony.  I  bowed  over  on  the  horses  neck  and  wept  and  prayed  for 
them  as  1  had  never  prayed  in  my  life  before.  Many,  many  years 
have  passed  since  that  unhappy  day  and  the  father  and  mother  have 
been  long  in  heaven  with  their  sweet  little  daughter,  but  to  this  hour 
I  cannot  think  of  their  sorrow  without  deep  emotion.  It  was  a  sad 
household  that  night  and  for  months  afterwards  yet  Time,  the  great 
healer  brings  relief  for  even  such  wounds— a  merciful  providence 
that  it  is  so  for  if  sorrow  ever  reuined  its  first  sharpness  the  cumu¬ 
lative  troubles  of  life  would  soon  make  it  not  worth  living. 

A  sister  of  Mrs  Burrough’s  was  Mrs  Kingsley  Gibbs  whose  husband 
owned  Fort  George  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  John’s  River 
Florida,  and  worked  it  as  a  plantation.  She  was  kind  enough  to  invite 
Jimmie,  Willie  and  myself  to  spend  one  of  our  Autumn  vacations 
there,  an  invitation  that  was  accepted  with  cheerful  alacrity.  I  doubt 
if  there  were  ever  three  happier  boys  than  we  were  during  those  two 
months.  We  carried  our  guns  with  us  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  am¬ 
munition;  then  a  fine  boat  was  put  at  our  disposal,  each  of  us  was 
furnished  with  a  jxiny  to  ride  and  three  or  four  little  darkies  were 
given  us  as  retainers  for  a  time,  to  their  very  great  deilght.  They 
went  with  us  on  our  hunting  trips,  took  turns  with  us  in  rowing, 
carried  the  game  bags  &c  &c.  The  truth  is  w’e  were  all  “jolly  vaga¬ 
bonds”  together  without  a  care  in  the  world  and  nothing  to  do  but 
to  enjoy  ourselves.  The  Island  was  a  beautiful  one,  semi-tropical  in 
its  foliage  and  fronting  the  sea.  There  was  a  magnificent  broad  beach 
of  firm  sand  about  four  miles  long  and  this  was  the  gathering  place 
of  innumerable  aquatic  birds— gannets,  curlews,  pelicans,  gulls  of  many 
varieties,  sheer  waters,  frigate  birds  and  others  that  1  did  not  know'. 
Whenever  we  came  upion  one  of  these  assemblages  it  was  our  custom 
to  charge  down  upon  it  at  full  sjjeed  yelling  like  wild  Indians.  The 
birds  would  rise  in  a  dense  cloud  frightened  and  angry  and  then  such 
squawking  and  cries  I  never  heard  before  or  since.  I  do  not  exag¬ 
gerate  in  saying  that  acres  of  the  beach  were  covered  by  the  birds. 
Yet  it  is  said  that  now  they  have  been  so  hunted  and  slaughtered 
to  supply  plumes  and  feathers  for  milliner\’  that  scarcely  one  of  them 
is  to  be  seen  save  in  the  most  remote  places.  At  one  point  back  of 
the  beach  there  was  a  shallow  lagoon  of  brackish  water  where  the 
sea  had  broken  through  at  some  time  and  filled  a  hollow  in  the  sand. 
Here  one  day  w'e  saw  an  alligator  of  considerable  size  on  the  op- 
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posite  side  from  ourselves.  We  let  fly  at  him  across  the  lagoon  though 
the  guns  were  only  loaded  with  bird  shot.  One  of  these  must  have 
penetrated  the  eye,  (it  could  have  hurt  him  in  no  other  way,)  for 
he  gave  a  great  bellow  and  lashed  the  water  with  his  tail.  Then  we 
thrM  youngsters,  fired  by  a  noble  ambition,  went  around  to  the 
other  side  of  the  lagoon,  waded  in  the  water  nearly  up  to  our  middles 
until  we  were  close  enough  to  the  ’gator  to  ensure  the  loads  of  shot 
going  in  wads  like  bulled  fired  in  a  volley  at  his  head  and  ran  for 
the  shore  like  good  fellows.  This  notable  performance  was  repeated 
two  or  three  times  until  we  were  satisfied  the  prey  was  dead,  when 
we  hauled  him  out  on  the  beach  by  the  tail.  He  measured  nine  feet 
in  length  and  why  he  had  not  destroyed  or  badly  injured  us  I  cannot 
tell.  Certainly  our  action  was  foolhardy  in  the  extreme  and  we  were 
soundly  scolded  for  it  by  Mrs  Gibbs.  I  suppose  boys  always  will  take 
risks  that  grown  people  would  never  dream  of  doing— it’s  their  way 
of  gaining  experience.  In  addition  to  his  planting  interest  Mr  Gibbs 
had  an  extensive  saw  mill  on  the  Florida  main  land  called  “Maypoint 
Mills,”  that  I  understand  is  now  quite  a  considerable  place.  Here  he 
had  a  store  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  mill  hands  and  when  we 
first  went  to  visit  him  there  he  said  “Boys  here’s  the  cracker  barrel. 


there’s  the  butter  firkin  and  there  the  sugar  barrel,  help  yourselves 
when  you  want  to.”  Could  anything  have  been  more  soothing  to  three 
healthy  boys  who  were  always  hungry'?  It  goes  without  saying  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  repeat  the  invitation.  Mr  Gibbs  was  an  un¬ 
usually  quiet  man  with  easy  manners  and  a  soft  low  voice  but  he 
was  brave  to  an  extreme  degree  as  the  following  facts  will  demon¬ 
strate.  Some  three  or  four  years  before  our  visit  in  the  midst  of  a 
terrific  September  gale,  a  passenger  steamer,  the  ‘‘Mutual  Safety,” 
plying  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  went  ashore  in  the 
breakers  off  Fort  George  Island.  Her  boats  were  smashed  by  the 
waves  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  an  awful  loss  of  life  for  the 
steamer  was  beginning  to  break  up.  Mr  Gibbs  saw  the  peril  the  poor 
p>eople  were  in,  and  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  in  going  to  their  relief. 
Manning  a  large  boat  that  he  owned  with  a  crew  from  the  plantation 
Negroes,  he  made  his  way  through  the  raging  surf,  in  the  face  of 
the  fierce  gale,  out  to  the  unfortunate  vessel  and  brought  boat  load 
after  boat  load  in  safety  to  the  shore,  until  every  soul  on  board  had 
been  rescued.  It  was  a  deed  of  humane  daring  that  could  not  be 
surpassed,  requiring  not  only  cool,  uncalculating  brav'erv'  but  a  high 
measure  of  physical  strength  and  nautical  skill  as  well.  He  guided  me 
entire  company  to  his  house  and  kept  them  there  for  two  or  three 
days  providing  for  the  wants  until  arrangements  could  be  made  to 
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get  them  away.  Mrs  Gibbs  told  me  that  at  night  they  all  slept  on 
the  floors  all  over  the  house  like  sardines  in  a  box.  If  course  this 
incident  did  not  come  under  my  personal  notice  “I  tell  it  as  ’twas 
told  to  me”  but  1  did  see  the  beautiful  service  of  silver,  suitably  en¬ 
graved,  that  the  grateful  passengers  sent  to  their  deliverer  after  they 
reached  New  York,  and  1  sat  often  upon  a  part  of  the  frame  work 
of  the  ship  that  had  been  thrown  up  on  the  beach. 

Time  p>assed  all  too  quickly  on  this  idyllic  island;  each  day  brought 
new  pleasures  and  I  remember  the  entire  visit  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful  episodes  of  my  life;  there  was  a  spice  of  romance  about 
it  that  ail  surroundings  helped  to  foster,  and  to  which  my  nanire 
readily  responded.  In  one  of  our  rambles  through  a  jungle  of  tropical 
growth  that  bordered  on  the  beach,  we  came  upon  a  crumbling  old 
tomb  built  of  “tabby,”  (a  concrete  of  oyster  shells  and  lime,)  that 
quite  fascinated  me.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  slab  that  had  formed 
the  door  were  scattered  about  among  the  dense  undei^rowth,  but 
over  the  gaping  entrance  was  a  stone  bearing  a  coat  of  arms  and, 
if  memory  serves  me,  an  inscription  in  Spanish.  Peering  through  the 
gateway  we  could  see  naught  save  the  very  blackness  of  darkness 
that  we  were  much  too  cautious  to  attempt  to  penetrate.  Perhaps 
it  was  just  as  well  that  a  wise  discretion  was  exercised  in  this  regard 
for  only  a  few  days  afterwards  a  large  cougar  was  seen  on  the 
island  and  it  was  thought  that  the  old  tomb  had  been  its  hiding  place. 
Dogs  were  put  on  its  trail  but  it  escajjed  by  swimming  over  to  the 
main  land.  No  one  on  Fort  George  knew  anything  of  the  history 
of  this  old  structure.  Mr  Gibbs  said  that  his  father  who  had  ow’ned 
the  plantation  before  him  was  equally  ignorant  of  its  origin.  It  evi¬ 
dently  marked  the  resting  place  of  one  of  the  early  Spanish  settlers 
of  high  degree  perhaps  of  a  follower  of  Ponce  de  Leon’s  in  his  search 
for  the  fountain  of  p>erpetual  youth.  I  have  often  wished  that  I  had 
made  a  drawing  of  the  stone  with  its  emblazonment— it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  try  to  trace  therefrom  the  family  name  of  him  who  lay 
beneath  it. 

I  recall  with  pleasure  a  delightful  trip  we  took  on  the  St  Johns 
River  one  day.  Mr  Gibbs  had  occasion  to  go  to  Jacksonville  on  some 
business  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  sailing  up  in  a 
fine  brig  that  had  stopp)ed  at  Mayport  Mills  en  route  to  the  city. 
He  invited  us  to  go  with  him  and  a  charming  sail  we  had  of  it  up 
that  beautiful  river.  We  reached  Jacksonville  just  before  dark,  and 
one  of  the  first  things  we  heard  was  that  there  had  been  a  big  fire 
there  the  night  previous  in  which  “Mrs  Maxey’s  house  was  burned.” 
She  was  the  mother  of  Mr  Tom  Maxey  and  the  grandmother  of  Mrs 
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Bell.  I  have  no  definite  recollections  of  the  town— it  was  a  quiet  enough 
place  in  those  days  very  different  from  the  thriving  city  of  today. 
Nor  can  1  remember  whether  we  went  ashore  to  sleep  or  remain^ 
on  board  the  brig.  The  next  day  we  returned  to  Fort  George  in  the 
plantation  boat  rowed  by  Mr  Gibb’s  negroes  who  sang  the  whole 
way  down  the  river,  a  (fistance  of  over  twenty  five  mil^.  I  believe 
there  was  even  more  enjoyment  in  this  way  or  traveling  than  in  the 
larger  craft.  We  were  close  down  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
could  better  appreciate  the  great  width  of  the  lovely  stream.  In  due 
time  the  finest  vacation  comes  to  an  end  and  whether  we  three  liked 
it  or  not  we  had  to  get  back  to  our  studies  at  the  bluff  before  in¬ 
clination  would  have  taken  us  there.  1  left  Fort  George  and  the  kind 
people  who  had  been  so  good  to  me,  with  many  promises  to  return, 
which  circumstances  never  permitted  me  to  fulnl.  It  was  a  Southern 
home  of  the  old  type  yet  having  features  peculiar  to  itself  because 
of  location.  Life  there  was  far  away  from  the  rush  of  the  world; 
simple,  unaffected,  kind  and  happy  I  think  it  more  nearly  approached 
the  ideal  than  any  I  have  ever  known.  Let  me  speak  of  an  incident 
that  writing  of  this  visit  brings  to  my  mind.  Among  the  pilots  and 
towboat  captains  who  were  generally  congregated  at  Mayport  Mills 
was  a  certain  Captain  Willie  who  was,  without  exception,  the  most 
blasphemous  and  profane  man  I  have  ever  been  thrown  in  contact 
with.  He  seemed  to  exercise  a  devilish  ingenuity  in  formulating  the 
most  horrible  oaths  that  fairly  made  my  blood  curdle;  he  frightened 
me  with  them.  Well  I  came  away  and  certainly  did  not  expect  ever 
to  hear  his  foul  tongue  again,  but  in  the  summer  of  1863  I  was  carry¬ 
ing  a  force  of  500  men  under  my  command  down  to  Morris  Island 
in  Charleston  Harbor  to  reinforce  Battery  Wagner.  As  we  drew  near 
to  the  landing  place  something  went  wrong  in  the  management  of  the 
steamer,  and  I  heard  in  the  darkness,  from  some  one  near  me  on  the 
hurricane  deck,  a  stream  of  the  most  dreadful  profanity.  It  touched 
a  chord  in  memory  and  walking  up  to  the  man,  whose  face  could  not 
be  seen  I  asked  him,  “Isn’t  your  name  Willie?”  “Yes,”  he  replied 
“but  how  did  you  know  me?”  “/  heard  you  swear  when  I  was  a  boy” 
was  my  reoly  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  it  penetrated  even  that 
thick  hide  ^or  not  another  word  came  from  him. 

There  is  little  more  to  add  of  my  stay  in  the  Burroughs  family 
which  to  the  end  remained  as  it  began  marked  by  strong  affection 
and  kindly  regard.  Its  influence  upon  mind  and  heart,  upon  the 
physical  and  the  moral  nature,  was  all  for  good  and  I  find  as  I  draw 
near  the  evening  of  life  there  comes  a  clearer  perception  of  the 
blessing  it  has  been  to  me  all  my  days.  It  would  not  do  to  leave  this 
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period  without  telling  my  one  ghost  story.  I  have  always  been  fond 
of  hearing  and  reading  tales  of  the  supernatural  though  without 
one  particle  of  belief  in  them;  many  times  I  have  taken  part  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  into  communication  with  “spirits”  through  the  medium 
of  table  tipping  but  not  once  has  the  table  responded  and  1  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  something  in  me  that  disturbs 
the  harmony  always  required  by  dealers  in  the  occult  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  manifestations.  On  one  occasion  for  a  little  while  I 
thought  myself  face  to  face  with  an  appearance  not  of  this  world 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  1  was  a  badly  scared  boy.  All  one 
Saturday  I  had  been  out  hunting  on  the  \'aucluse  Plantation  and 
just  in  the  gloaming  was  taking  a  diagonal  cut  across  a  deserted  field 
in  which  was  an  old  tumbed-down  overseer’s  house,  standing  about 
fifty  yards  off  the  road.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  was  the 
church  with  its  graveyard  and  near  by  another  private  burial  place 
of  former  owners  of  the  Plantation.  Under  such  conditions  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  negroes  in  that  locality  to  refrain  from  calling 
the  old  house  haunted  and  they  had  told  me  many  stories  of  strange 
sights  and  sounds  there.  These  all  rushed  to  my  mind  as  approaching 
nightfall  found  me  near  the  awful  place.  I  was  entirely  alone,  two 
miles  or  so  away  from  home  and  only  a  little  boy  of  13  years, 
so  it  will  be  forgiyen  me  if  confession  is  made  of  a  beating  heart  and 
a  strong  tendency  to  quicken  the  pace.  Glancing  up  at  a  window 
in  the  gable  end  of  the  house  it  was  a  relief  to  see  nothing  but  dark¬ 
ness  but  a  slight  noise  induced  another  look  and  then  to  my  horror 
I  saw  the  thing.  A  little  old  man  was  standing  with  his  head  on  one 
side  looking  gravely  down  upon  me.  He  wore  a  high  crowned  hat 
flaring  at  the  top,  a  long  white  beard  came  down  to  his  knees,  his  legs 
were  spindling  the  whole  figure  not  more  than  three  feet  high,  if 
that  much,  in  every  line  the  perfect  form  of  the  gnomes  1  had  read 
about  in  fairy  books.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  there  was  a  panic  stricken 
boy?  My  first  impulse  was  to  throw  up  my  gun  and  shoot  him,  a  blind 
instinct  of  self  defence;  the  next  was  to  run  with  all  the  p)ower  there 
was  left  in  me;  and  then  the  old  man  tossed  his  head,  stamped  with 
his  foot  and  bleated.  He  was  the  patriarch  of  a  flock  of  goats  that 
had  taken  possession  of  the  house.  Standing  end  on  to  the  window 
his  body  had  been  hidden  in  the  darkness,  his  horns  made  the  hat, 
his  beard  and  legs  were  real  and  my  imagination  supplied  the  rest. 
Had  I  run  away  before  the  explanation  I  should  probably  be  holding 
the  belief  to  this  day  that  I  had  been  in  touch  with  supernatural. 

In  the  latter  years  of  my  stay  at  White  Bluff  your  grandfather 
concluded  to  buy  a  house  of  his  own.  After  considerable  searching 
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for  one  that  suited  to  the  familv  requirements  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  the  one  that  the  family  purchased  on  the  South  side 
of  Broughton  Street  two  doors  east  of  Habersham.  It  was  thoroughly 
renovated  and  furnished  and  a  most  delightful  home  it  made  for  us 
all.  The  house  was  a  large  double  one,  two  stories  on  a  high  brick 
basement.  There  was  a  large  yard  and  a  commodious  stable  and  car¬ 
riage  house  with  bins  for  «ed  and  a  loft  for  storage.  We  had  several 
fine  orange  trees  in  full  bearing  and  a  garden  that  was  a  joy  to  each 
of  us  especially  to  my  dear  father  whose  love  for  plants  and  flowers 
seemed  to  increase  with  this  opportunity  for  indulging  it.  An  added 

gleasure  to  the  location  w’as  that  Mr  and  Mrs  Veader,  (Miss  Charlotte 
.eynolds  that  was)  bought  the  house  next  door  to  us  on  the  Comer 
of  Habersham,  so  we  had  dear  friends  as  neighbors  from  the  very 
beginning. 

In  these  congenial  surroundings  my  parents  looked  forward  to  the 
evening  of  their  days  happily,  in  the  companionship  of  their  children, 
but  it  w'as  not  to  be.  They  certainly  were  happy  there  yet  the  end 
of  the  family  life  was  nearer  at  hand  than  any  of  as  could  have 
dreamed. 

In  the  spring  of  1852  my  sojourn  in  the  Burroughs  household 
came  to  an  end  and  I  am  glad  to  remember  that  parting  from  the 
dear  people  who  had  watched  over  and  cared  for  me  with  tender 
solicitude  for  four  long  years,  filled  me  with  grief.  As  I  got  in  the 
carriage  to  leave  the  house,  Mrs  Burroughs  kissed  me  and  put  into 
my  hands  a  lovely  letter  expressive  of  her  warm  affection,  of  her 
hope  for  my  future,  and  full  of  sweet  counsel  as  to  my  bearing 
toward  God.  Surely,  when  I  come  to  reckon  up  the  blessings  that 
have  been  vouchsafed  to  me  in  life  I  should  count  the  influence  and 
love  of  that  gentle  lady  as  among  the  greatest.  She  lived  only  a  year 
or  two  after  that  and  Mr  Burroughs  died  in  1854;  neither  of  them 
more  than  middle  aged. 

After  leaving  the  Bluff  I  spent  two  or  three  months  at  home  before 
being  sent  off  to  a  larger  school.  Sister  returned  from  Montpelier 
at  the  same  time  so  we  were  all  united  again  and  as  happy  as  people 
ge*;  to  be  in  this  world.  The  question  as  to  where  we  should  go  for 
further  education  was  discussed  in  family  conclave  and  it  was  decided 
that  Sister  should  be  sent  for  a  year  or  more  to  a  finishing  school 
for  young  ladies  in  New  Haven  Conn,  boarding  meanwhile  in  the 
family  of  Miss  Harriet  Peck  there  (a  friend  of  Father’s).  1  may  say 
that  the  arrangement  proved  an  admirable  one  in  every  way;  the 
school  was  a  particularly  thorough  one  and  Miss  Harriet  kindness 
itself.  Sister  met,  too,  a  good  many  of  the  Professors  of  Yale  Col- 
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lege;  she  lived  in  a  fine  literary  atmosphere  and  its  stimulating  effect 
upon  her  good  mind  was  very  great.  Few  girls  of  her  age  attain  a 
higher  degree  of  mental  culture. 

1  was  sent  to  the  Georgia  Military  Institute  that  had  been  recently 
established  at  Marietta  under  the  Sup)erintendency  of  Major  A.  V. 
Brumby  an  old  Army  officer  from  Alabama.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  “Tom”  Brumby  who  was  in  later  years,  under  Admiral  Dewey, 
to  open  the  fight  in  Manila  Bay  that  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet.  Tom  was  bom  while  I  w^as  at  Marietta  and  I  held  him 
in  my  arms  as  a  little  baby  many  times  scarcely  realizing  that  he  would 
grow  to  be  a  man  of  national  repute. 

Several  Savannah  boys  were  already  at  the  Institute  and  two  others 
went  up  with  me,  George  Turner  and  Theodore  McFarland.  On  the 
way  we  stopped  one  night  at  Atlanta  at  a  famous  old  hotel  that  was 
kept  by  a  Mr  Thompson,  or  “Colonel”  Thompson,  as  he  was  called 
from  one  end  of  Georgia  to  the  other.  He  was  quite  a  character, 
abounding  in  a  certain  rough  humor  and  good  fellowship.  Finding 
out  where  we  boys  were  going  he  entertained  us  by  enlarging  upon 
the  hard  times  that  were  ahead  of  us;  I  think  how-ever  that  we  were 
not  needlessly  alarmed.  His  son  Harvey  was  a  Cadet  at  Marietta  at 
that  time  and  he  and  I  became  quite  good  friends  later  on,  though 
he  was  one  class  above  me.  Atlanta  was  not  then  the  bustling,  thriving 
city  of  the  present  day;  indeed  it  was  a  sorry  looking  place  and  in  my 
mind,  for  years,  it  seemed  always  associated  with  rain  and  a  super 
abundance  of  red-clay  mud.  In  the  many  times  I  passed  through  it 
as  a  Cadet  it  was  generally  raining;  of  course  it  just  happened  so  and 
the  city  has  as  much  sunshine  and  brightness  as  any  other,  but  that 
was  the  impression  made  upon  me.  I  had  little  thought  of  what  a 
metrojjolis  it  would  become  nor  that  in  a  few  years  I  would  be  com¬ 
manding  a  regiment  in  it’s  defence  on  the  old  red  hills  that  surround 
the  town. 

On  reaching  the  Institute  at  Marietta  Major  Brumby  received  us 
kindly  and  the  three  of  us  were  assigned  temporarily  to  a  room 
occupied  by  Alexander  Butler  and  Tom  Carmody,  both  Savannah 
boys.  The  only  hazing  that  I  remember  was  in  the  form  of  a  mild 
practical  joke  on  our  first  night  in  quarters.  After  “tap>s”  at  night 
the  rooms  were  all  visited  by  inspecting  officers  to  see  that  the  Cadets 
were  in  bed,  lights  out,  water  in  the  buckets  in  case  of  fire,  &c  &c. 
Well— we  three  green  ones  were  told  that  a  formal  standing,  military 
salute  was  required  of  each  occupant  of  the  room  as  the  inspector 
came  in.  So  when  he  entered  on  this  occasion  his  lantern  shone  on 
three  small  figures  standing  er.ct  at  the  “attention,”  in  their  shirt- 
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tails,  with  hands  raised  to  the  forehead  in  salute.  He  snickered  a  little 
at  the  sight  but  recovered  dignity  and  with  a  gruff  military  air  gave 
the  order,  “Return  to  your  beds.”  That  was  the  beginning  and  end 
of  our  hazing— it  was  innocent  enough.  In  fact  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
instance,  during  my  four  years  at  the  G.M.I.  of  any  joke  played  on 
new  Cadets  that  had  in  it  anything  more  objectionable  than  the  one 
related;  there  was  nothing  to  give  pain  to  the  body  or  mortification 
to  a  sensitive  mind;  such  as  we  have  heard  of  in  latter  years  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis.  How  well  I  recall  the  thrill  that  came 
over  me  at  being  awakened  by  the  roll  of  the  drums  at  the  first 
morning’s  reveillee;  it  seemed  to  so  emphasize  the  fact  of  my  having 
begun  a  military  life,  and  there  are  few  boys  who  would  not  find 
a  charm  in  that.  It  is  an  inspiring  “call”  any  way  es{>eciallv  when  made 
upon  the  bugle.  In  army  life  I  used  to  t^e  delight  in  listening  to  it 
as  it  broke  out  on  the  crisp  morning  air,  first  near  by,  then  farther 
and  farther  away  as  regiment  after  regiment  took  it  up  until  the  notes 
would  come  like  faint  echoes,  just  as  Tennyson  so  beautifully  de¬ 
scribes  in  his  “Bugle  Song.” 

The  G.M.I.  w'as  located  on  a  high  hill  about  half  or  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  away  from  the  little  town  of  Marietta.  Beyond  the  town, 
some  three  miles  or  so,  old  Kenesaw  Mountain  reared  its  twin  sum¬ 
mit  (a  mountain  that  has  many  associations  in  my  mind  both  of  peace 
and  war;  some  of  my  happiest  days  and  some  of  the  most  trying  were 
passed  beneath  its  shadows.)  To  the  North  East  was  Black  Jack 
Mountain,  and  far  off  on  the  distant  horizon  a  faint  dark  line  marked 
the  Southern  end  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Lost  Mountain  stood  out  clearly 
against  the  sky  some  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  West  while  in  the 
South  East  we  could  see  the  great  rock  known  as  Stone  Mountain. 
I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  flat  country  of  the  sea  coast  where 
the  bluff  at  Savannah  was  the  only  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  hill  of 
which  I  had  any  knowledge,  so  the  grand  outlook  from  the  Institute 
grounds  had  always  a  fascination  for  me  to  the  very  end  of  my  stay 
there. 

The  buildings  of  the  school  were  not  specially  impressive  yet  my 
memory  of  them  is  tender  and  doubtless  the  sentiment  is  shared  by 
many  old  gentlemen  through  the  Southern  states  who  there  learned 
the  lessons  that  were  to  serve  us  all  in  such  good  stead  during  the 
stormy  days  of  our  early  manhood.  The  recitation  halls  were  in  a  large 
brick  building  that  crowned  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  running  at 
right  angles  from  this  were  'two  streets  of  frame  dormitories,  the 
quarters  of  Companies  A  and  B.  The  mess  hall,  cannon-house,  com- 
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missar)’,  hospital  and  Professors’  house  were  conveniently  grouped 
and  in  front  of  all  stretched  the  great  parade  and  camping  ground. 

XIapt  James  W  Robertson  was  the  ^mmandant  of  Cadets  at  that 
time,  and  a  very  striking  figure  he  was  too.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Citadel  Academy  at  Charleston  and  one  of  the  finest  looking  soldiers 
to  be  found  anywhere;  very  tall,  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  black 
hair,  piercing  eyes  and  graceful  carriage.  He  was  the  strictest  of 
disciplinarians  holding  everybody  under  him  to  rigid  accountabiilty 
and  not  inclined  to  be  at  all  mealy  mouthed  when  a  scolding  had 
to  be  administered.  We  were  all  of  us  very  proud  of  him  admiring 
him  greatly  in  that  hero-worshiping  way  that  boys  are  addicted 
to,  though  the  admiration  was  mingled  with  considerable  awe,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  youngest  set.  This  was  particularly  true  w'hen  we 
were  called  upon  to  undergo  his  scrutiny  at  the  weekly  inspection 
of  arms  and  quarters.  Woe,  then,  to  the  unhappy  lad  whose  gloves 
or  belts  were  soiled,  whose  shoes  lacked  the  final  touch  of  the  brush 
or  whose  gun  betrayed  the  slightest  evidence  of  rust,  inside  or  out. 
During  Capt  Robertson’s  official  connection  with  the  Institute  he 
married  Annie  Park  who  was  a  first  cousin  of  your  Mothers,  a  very 
sweet  and  amiable  lady  whom  I  came  to  know'  w'ell  later  on.  My 
recollection  of  the  wedding  is  quite  distinct  because  of  my  having 
been  one  of  a  party  of  Cadets  who  serenaded  the  happy  pair,  and 
to  whom  a  large  waiter  of  wedding  cake  was  sent  out.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  no  fragments  were  left.  Mrs  Robertson  had  a  sister  whose 
name,  I  think,  was  Kate.  She  was  the  wife  of  Dr  E.  M.  Allen  a  dentist 
of  the  town.  The  Doctor  had  known  me  as  a  child,  having  boarded 
at  Cousin  Platts  house  in  Savannah  some  years  previous  to  his  re¬ 
moval  to  the  upcountry.  He  w’as  a  genial  man  and  a  thoroughly  good 
man  respected  by  eyerv’one  in  the  community.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
of  my  being  in  Marietta,  he  sought  me  out  invited  me  to  come 
frequently  to  his  home  and,  in  fact,  was  as  kind  as  anyone  could  be. 
Probably  these  people  have  all  passed  away  long  since— the  Captain, 
who  became  Colonel  Robertson,  I  met  once  during  the  war  at  the 
siege  of  Charleston  and  we  spent  two  or  three  hours  together  talking 
of  old  times.  The  ladies  I  saw’  in  Marietta  a  few  years  after  the  war 
when  I  was  making  a  business  trip  through  North  Georgia;  but 
since  that  time  I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  them.  They  were  of 
the  Greensboro,  Ga.  family  of  Parks,  children  of  one  of  your  grand¬ 
mothers  brothers.  Another  family  into  w'hich  1  was  intimately  ad¬ 
mitted  was  that  of  Mr  Dix  Fletcher  who  with  his  wife  had  formerly 
lived  in  Savannah  and  were  friends  of  my  parents.  Mrs  F  sang  de¬ 
lightfully;  she  had  a  pretty  daughter  too,  Georgia,  whom  I  had 
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known  as  a  little  child;  so  there  was  a  double  attraction  for  me  at  that 
house.  Then  I  was  invited  frequently  out  to  the  home  of  old  Col 
Myers  the  father  of  Mr  Fred  Myers  who  lived  some  miles  out  on 
the  Roswell  road.  It  was  too  far  away  for  social  evening  visits  but 
many  pleasant  Saturdays  and  Sundays  were  spent  within  those  hos¬ 
pitable  walls.  The  old  Colonel  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Military 
Institute,  so  when  ever  an  invitation  came  from  him  there  was  not 
much  trouble  in  getting  the  necessary  leave  of  absence.  Of  course 
as  time  passed  my  circle  of  acquaintances  in  the  town  enlarged.  The 
people  were  friendly  to  the  Cadets  and  anyone  of  them  who  behaved 
himself  at  all  decently  did  not  lack  for  social  privileges.  The  Mansells, 
Frasers,  Coombs’s,  Barnards  Trenholms,  Stewartsons  and  many  more, 
were  friends  of  whom  I  have  warm  and  pleasant  memories.  Speaking 
of  the  Stewartsons  brings  to  mind  a  funny  little  incident  that  hap¬ 
pened  at  their  house.  Jim  Screven,  (a  younger  brother  of  Col  John,) 
and  I  with  one  or  tw’o  other  Cadets  had  gone  there  to  visit  Harry 
Stewartson  one  Saturday.  At  that  time  there  was  an  Episcopal  Conven¬ 
tion  in  session  in  Marietta  and  Dr  Stew’artson  who  was  an  ardent 
Churchman,  was  attending  it  with  two  or  three  clergymen  who 
were  his  guests.  Well,  we  boys  were  in  the  library  having  a  friendly 
and  perfectly  innocent  game  of  “Seven  up”  together  when  suddenly 
there  was  the  sound  of  several  footsteps  in  the  hall.  Harry,  a  great 
stickler  for  the  conventionalities,  jumped  up  quickly  and  cried  out 
in  a  frightened  voice,  “Hide  the  cards  boys,  the  ministers  are  coming!” 
At  that  Screven  gathered  the  whole  deck  in  one  swoop,  threw  them 
on  the  sofa  and  sat  upon  them.  In  another  second  the  Reverend  gentle¬ 
men  were  in  the  room  and  we  all  rose  to  our  feet  to  salute  them— all 
except  poor  Jim  who  with  a  face  like  the  setting  sun  stuck  to  the  sofa 
w  hile  beneath  his  spike-tailed  Cadet  coatee  the  cards  p>eep)cd  out  on 
every  side;  he  reminded  me  of  an  old  hen  sitting  on  more  eggs  than 
she  could  cover.  The  ministers  saw  the  humor  of  the  situation  but 
made  no  sign  beyond  a  quiet  smile  from  one  to  another.  They  were 
merciful  also  and  after  a  word  or  two  of  inquiry  about  our  respective 
families,  went  into  another  room  and  left  us  to  ourselves.  Jim  ^reven 
w'as  one  of  the  noblest  young  fellows  w'ith  whom  I  was  ever  as¬ 
sociated.  Simple  in  his  bearing,  absolutely  unselfish,  sweet  tempered 
and  brave,  he  would  have  been  a  man  of  mark  in  the  community  had 
his  life  been  spared.  He  was  drowned  only  a  couple  of  years  later  in 
saving  Miss  Lizzie  Richardson  (who  was  afterwards,  I  believe,  Pierson 
Hardees  first  wife.)  The  two  were  sailing  off  the  Screven  plantation 
on  Whitmarsh  Island  when  a  sudden  squall  capsized  the  boat.  She 
could  not  swim  but  Jim  supported  her  until  help  arrived;  before 
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he  could  be  taken  in  however  he  sank  and  did  not  rise  again.  He  had 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  foot  from  an  adze  only  a  few  days 
previously  and  when  the  body  was  found  it  was  evident  that  the 
opening  of  this  wound  had  incapacitated  him  for  further  effort  to 
same  himself.  He  gave  his  life  for  her. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  LETTERS  OF  WARREN  AKIN, 
CONFEDERATE  CONGRESSMAN 

Edited  by  Bell  Irvin  Wiley* 

Part  VI 

Richmond  V^a. 

Janv  30th  1865 

My  dear  darling.  I  mailed  to  you  to-dav  a  short  letter,  and  started 
by  hand  yesterday,  to  be  mailed  at  Augusta,  a  very  long  one,  and 
being  alone  in  mv  room  tonight  I  must  write  you  a  few  lines  before 
going  to  bed.  How  happy  I  would  be  if  you  were  here  w'ith  me 
to-night.  If  we  could  move  with  the  sfjeed  of  thought  I  guess  we 
would  spend  every  night  together.  But  this  we  cannot  do,  but  I  can 
in  mind  go  to  my  darling.  I  can  see  you  sitting  by  my  little  old  table 
to-night  writing,  the  little  children  are  asleep,  and  you  are  thinking 
about  me  and  writing  to  me.  And  now  I  can  see  you  undress,  put  on 
your  night  gown  and  go  to  bed.  I  wish  I  was  there.  How  slowly 
the  time  passes,  —  how  restless  and  anxious  I  am  to  leave  here,  and 
how  glad  I  will  be  when  the  day  comes  for  me  to  start  home.  I  think 
I  will  ask  leave  of  absence  after  the  15th  proximo.  1  will  telegraph 
you  a  few  days  before  I  leave  stating  the  day  I  will  start  and  what 
day  you  must  send  for  me.  When  you  do  send  you  must  send  a  chair 
in  the  w  agon,  with  com  enough  to  do  the  mules  at  least  four  days, 
for  I  may  be  detained  on  the  road.  If  I  should  fail  to  meet  the  wagon 
at  the  time  appointed,  tell  Bob  he  must  try  to  get  some  hauling  to 
do  until  I  get  there.  He  can  go  to  hauling  with  certainty  of  hauling 
all  day,  for  there  is  but  one  train  a  day  for  me  to  arrive  on,  and 
he  will  know,  or  can  know,  at  what  hour  the  train  arrives  there. 
I  expect  to  go  to  Lexington  and  Bob  can  get  the  mules  in  a  stable 
at  Mr.  Stokely’s  and  Elbert  and  Warren  can  sleep  in  his  house. 

•Professor  of  History,  Elmory  University,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
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I  suggested  in  the  letter  mailed  to-day  that  you  have  enough  blacking 
made  to  do  a  year,  and  that  you  have  my  thick  heavy  boots  mended 
nicely  for  me.  I  will  need  them  when  I  get  home.  You  can  probably 
buy  enough  lampblack  from  Mr.  Hester  at  the  tanyard.  If  not  you 
can  get  it  out  of  the  chimney,  or  can  make  it  by  turning  a  f)ot  bottom 
upwards  and  burning  pine  under  it  have  one  side  raised  to  let  the 
smoke  escape  and  not  have  the  blaze  large  enough  to  heat  but  hot 
enough  to  bum  the  soot.  The  latter  is  a  good  way  to  make  it. 
If  you  get  it  out  of  the  chimney  get  it  high  up  so  that  there  will 
be  no  ashes  in  it. 

Well,  my  dearest  one,  I  will  now  stop  for  the  night.  Good  night 
darling.  Good  night.  All  angels  bless  and  guard  you. 

Tu^av,  Jany  31st.  My  dearest  one,  1  am  again  disappointed  by 
failing  to  receive  a  letter  from  you.  There  are  three  letters  of  yours, 
or  should  be,  on  their  wav  here,  besides  the  one  of  the  30th  ult.  that 
I  think  will  not  come  at  all.  I  wish  I  had  something  to  write  you. 
But  1  have  nothing  of  any  sort.  I  received  a  few  davs  since,  a  letter 
from  my  niece,  Mary  Young.  She  says  that  sister  Jane’s  eyes  are  about 
the  same.  That  sister  Elizabeth  has  purchased  corn  at  $2.50  per  bushel, 
and  pork  at  $i.2  5cts.  |)er  {>ound.  I  know'  not  how  she  obtains  money 
to  buy  provisions  with.  The  poor  have  a  hard  time  always;  but  at 
present  their  condition  is  terrible.  The  suffering  for  food,  clothing, 
and  in  cities,  for  the  want  of  fuel,  is  awful.  Women  and  children 
are  often  seen  on  the  streets  begging  for  a  little  change  to  buy  bread. 
I  tell  them  to  go  to  those  who  reside  here.  I  know  nothing  about  them 
or  their  real  condition,  and  never  give  any  thing,  for  the  reason  stated, 
and  the  further  one,  that  I  do  not  feel  able  to  do  it.— Gold  has  gone 
down  here,  and  the  brokers  are  refusing  to  buy.  I  hope  the  sending 
commissioners  to  negotiate  a  peace  will  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
croakers  and  disaffected,  and  will  restore,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent, 
confidence  to  the  people.  I  am  restless,  anxious,  tired,  worried  and 
feel  like  we  are  doing  nothing  as  we  ought.  Congress  seems  not  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  duties  devolved  upon  it.  I  know  not  how 
to  bring  the  members  to  think,  “the  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the 
ass  his  master’s  crib,  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth 
not  consider.''  Here  is  the  difficulty  with  the  people  and  with  Con¬ 
gress.  They  do  not  consider.  /  uish  they  uottld.  You  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  thin  I  am.  1  intend  to  weigh  the  first  opportunity. 
I  think  I  am  fifteen  pounds  lighter  than  when  I  came  here.  I  am 
going  to-morrow  to  have  my  photograph  taken,  if  the  weather  is 
suitable.  1  sold  one  gold  dollar  ror  sixty  in  currency  and  I  am  going 
to  use  it  for  photographs.  I  intend  to  have  my  photograph  taken 
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standing.  I  have  been  listening  for  a  long  time  to  Mr.  Lyon^*®  of  Ala. 
on  the  tax  bill  and  he  is  very  dry,  but  the  question  is  an  important 
one  and  I  have  listened  to  him  as  well  [remainder  of  letter  missing.] 

Richmond  Va. 

Jany  31st  1865 

My  dear  darling:  This  is  the  last  day  of  January  and  I  must  write 
you  a  few  lines,  simply  to  be  writing,  for  I  have  nothing  to  write  you. 

1  mailed  you  a  letter  to-day,  but  it  was  short  and  no  news  in  it.-.U 
is  reported  that  when  a  truce  was  granted  for  our  peace  commis¬ 
sioners  to  pass  the  Yankee  lines,  that  there  was  a  shout  of  applause 
2II  along  both  lines  of  battle— the  yankees  and  our  own.  I  expect 
the  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  really  rejoiced  to  see  that  an  etfort 
was  made  to  end  this  war.  And  O  what  joy  there  would  be,  from 
Maine  to  California,  if  peace  should  be  made.  May  the  Lord  grant 
success  to  our  efforts  and  send  us  a  speedy  peace.  I  suppose  we  may 
receive  some  news  from  Washington  in  about  two  weeks.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  the  peace  Mission  may  keep  me  here  a  while  longer 
than  I  expiect.  I  hope  it  may.  I  will  stay  gladly  if  any  thing  good  is 
accomplished.  Mrs.  Mosely  and  Miss  Anna  Gretter’**  have  sent  up 
to  invite  me  to  go  with  them  to  see  a  very  pretty  widow  to-night, 
and,  as  you  wrote  me  to  go  to  visiting  often,  I  intend  to  go.  I  have 
already  fallen  in  love  with  that  widow.  She  is  a  nice  sweet  looking 
woman.  But  I  have  seen  her  but  once  and  was  not  long  in  her  company 
then.  Her  brother  I  think  is  courting  Miss  Anna  Gretter,  and  am 
inclined  to  think  that  is  the  reason  for  inviting  me  to  go  with  them 
there.  He  will  walk  home  with  her  to-night  or  I  will  be  mistaken. 

I  believe  I  wrote  you  the  young  widow’s  name  was  Mrs.  Lane.  Tell 
Eliza  I  got  Miss  Anna  Gretter  to  hunt  for  the  pieces  of  music  she 
requested  me  to  buy,  but  they  can  not  be  had  in  Richmond. 

I  am  going  to  see  the  President  again  in  a  few  days,  if  nothing 
prevents  it.  How  many  postage  stamps  have  you?  Count  them  and 
write  me. 

Again  I  find  no  letter  this  morning  (Feby  ist.)  from  you.  I  came 
early  to  the  House,  went  immediately  to  my  letter  box,  and  you  know 
not  how  sadly  disappointed  I  felt.  But  I  soon  was  relieved  by  being 
told  the  House  mail  had  not  been  brought  up,  and  I  hojje  yet  to 
receive  a  letter  from  you.  1  went  last  night  to  see  Mrs.  Lane.  She 
is  a  sweet,  sad  looking  woman.  She  has  one  child.  Her  husband  died 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  she  is  now  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  De- 

145.  Francis  S.  Lyon,  who  represented  Alabama  In  both  the  First  and 
Second  Confederate  Congresses. 

146.  Anna  Gretter  was  probably  the  daughter  of  Akin’s  landlady. 
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partmcnts,  receiving  as  a  compensarion  for  her  services  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  or  $333.33  a  month.  How  she  lives  on  it  I  know  not. 
Flour  has  been  selling  here  at  one  thousand  dollars  a  barrel.  It  is 
lower  now. 

No  letter,  no  letter  from  you  this  morning.  Majr  Henryk*’  left 
Elberton  about  two  weeks  since,  and  says  that  you  were  well  then. 
Why  did  you  not  write  by  him?  1  expect  you  did  not  know  he  was 
coming  here.  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  and  intend  to  ask 
for  leave  of  absence  after  15th  inst.— some  time  today. 

I  have  just  been  to  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Va.  to  see 
a  life-size  portrait  of  Genl.  Lee.  He  is  standing  looking  at  the  enemy, 
with  his  arm  resting  on  the  end  of  a  cannon,  while  his  horse  is  held 
in  his  rear,  a  little  to  the  right.  I  expect  the  Legislature  of  Va.  will  pur¬ 
chase  the  picture  to  put  up  in  the  State  Capitol.  The  artist  asks  for  it 
one  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  or  its  value  in  Confederate  money.  The 
artist,  I  learn  is  deaf  and  dumb.  The  picture  does  not  come  up  to  my 
expectation,  but  it  is  good  picture.***  I  wish  the  children  could  see 
the  original.  I  would  rejoice  to  have  Elbert  and  Warren  here  for  a 
^\'eek  or  two.  I  know  they  would  be,  not  only  interested,  but  much 
informed  and  instructed. 

It  is  said  that  our  Commissioners  went  on  to  Washington  yesterday, 
through  the  enemies  lines  and  that  both  armies  raised  a  shout.  I  am 
much  interested  in  what  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  will  do  when 
it  meets  to-day- week,  but  hope  nothing  will  be  done  to  injure  our 
cause  and  procrastinate  the  end  of  war  and  blood.  The  news  I  re¬ 
ceive  from  Ga.  is  discouraging,  very.  1  hope  the  rail  road  will  be  open 
to  Atlanta  by  May,  and,  if  so,  I  intend  to  go  and  see  the  ashes  of  our 
house,  and  the  desolation  the  yankees  have  made  at  the  old  town. 

1  have  a  bad  cold— and  suffer  much,  but  I  am  quite  well,  otherwise, 
and  feel  like  I  could  eat  a  good  Ing  piece  of  ham  and  a  plate  of 
cabbage,  with  com  bread,  if  I  could  [get]  them.  I  have  eaten  ham  only 
twice  since  I’ve  been  here.  But  I  did  enjoy  it  very  much.  When  you 
send  for  me,  be  sure  to  send  something  for  me  to  eat.  I  will  be  so 
glad  when  I  get  home,  to  eat  with  you  and  enjoy  good  ham  again. 
What  a  treat  a  dinner  of  bacon  and  cabbage,  or  turnip  greens,  would  be 
to  me  to-day.  But  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  it.  [I  am]  hungry  two 

147.  This  may  have  been  David  B.  Henry  who  appears  in  muster  roils 
in  1861  and  1862  as  captain  of  Co.  “C”,  35th  Oa.  Regt. 

148.  This  portrait,  painted  by  EVlward  Caledon  Bruce  of  Winchester, 
Virginia,  survived  the  war.  and  in  the  1890’8  was  in  the  possession  of  a  New 
Yorker.  Present  location  is  not  known.  A  disenssion  of  the  portrait,  along 
with  a  reproduction  of  a  sketch  of  Lee’s  face  and  shoulders,  supposedly  made 
by  Bruce  as  a  preliminary  for  the  larger  canvas,  appears  in  Roy  Meredith. 
The  Face  of  Robert  E.  Lee  (New  York,  1947),  70-71. 
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thirds  of  the  time.  It  is  now  one  oclock  and  it  will  be  three  hours 
before  dinner,  and  I  am  very  hungry  indeed.  It  seems  to  me  I  will 
never  get  used  to  the  late  dinner  hour.  I  would  like  to  eat  dinner  now 
and  must  eat  something  before  dinner.  We  are  again,  today,  in  secret 
session,  but  doing  nothing  of  much  impiortance.  Every  body  is  looking 
with  great  interest  to  the  mission  now  gone  to  Washington.  Different 
views  are  entertained  by  gentlemen  as  to  the  result.  My  fears  are 
that  it  will  result  in  re-construction,  but  hojje  I  may  be  agreeably 
disappointed.  No  more  now  my  darling.  Good  by.  God  bless  vou 
all. 


Your  devoted  husband, 
Warren  Akin 


Richmond  Va. 

Feby  4th  1865 

My  dear  Wife:  I  sent  you  a  dispatch  by  telegraph  yesterday,  say¬ 
ing  I  would  be  at  Abbeville  on  thursday  evening  the  16th  inst.  and 
to  send  there  that  day  for  me.  When  Bob  and  the  boys  or  one  of  them 
get  there  (dont  send  both  boys)  if  I  am  not  there  I  want  them  to 
stay  there  two  days  waiting  for  me.  If  I  am  not  there  by  that  time, 
then  the  wagon  must  return  home.  When  Elbert  gets  to  Abbeville, 
let  him  go  to  the  post  office  and  ask  for  a  letter  for  him.  If  I  am  not 
there  &  he  gets  no  letter  from  me,  then  let  him  go  to  the  telegraph 
office  and  ask  for  a  dispatch  for  him.  It  may  be  that  I  can  not  leave 
here  at  the  time  I  have  mentioned.  If  the  road  is  not  cut  by  the 
Yankees,  and  I  can  not  leave  here  at  the  time  stated,  I  will  telegraph 
you  the  last  of  next  week  so  that  the  wagon  may  not  be  sent  for  me. 
I  have  obtained  leave  of  absence  after  the  nth  inst.  and  expect  to 
leave  here  on  the  twelfth,  giving  me  ample  time  to  get  to  Abbeville 
so  that  I  will  be  there  w’hen  the  wagon  reaches  there.  If  I  get  there 
before  thursday  I  will  try  and  get  to  cousin’s  of  mine  on  the  road, 
which  is  some  miles  from  Abbeville.  If  I  cant  do  this,  I  will  remain 
at  Abbeville,  so  that  the  wagon  may  not  be  detained  there.  If  the 
Yankees  do  not  get  to  the  Railroad,  I  may  possibly  have  to  go  to 
Augusta,  and  in  that  event,  Elbert  will  find  either  a  letter  or  dispatch 
at  Abbeville  informing  him  what  to  do,  so  that  he  will  not  be  de¬ 
tained.  1  have  written  to  Mr.  Clayton  three  times  about  my  bonds 
and  notes,  but  have  not  yet  heard  from  him.  Hope  to  do  so  in  a  few 
days.  I  am  anxious  to  get  my  bonds  etc.  away  from  Augusta. 

1  have  no  news  to  write  you.  I  will  send  this  by  hand,  and  will 
write  another  by  another  gentleman. 

Hoping  to  see  you  soon,  I  am  darling,  your  devoted  husband 

Warren  Akin 
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Richmond  Va. 

Feby  5th  1865. 

My  dear  darling:  I  handed  a  letter  yesterday  to  Wash  Goldsmith 
to  be  mailed  at  Augusta  for  you.  He  said  he  would  leave  Richmond 
last  night.  1  wrote  another,  similar  to  the  one  handed  to  Goldsmith, 
and  handed  it  to  a  man  who  said  he  would  leave  Richmond  this 
evening.  Capt.  Arnold  told  me  to-day  that  he  would  start  to  Elberton 
to-morrow  evening  and  I  now  write  to  send  by  him. 

I  sent  you  by  telegraph  on  the  — inst.  a  dispatch  saying  “send 
for  me  to  Abbeville  on  thursday  the  16th  inst.”  I  have  obtained  leave 
of  absence  after  the  1  ith,  and  exfiect  to  leave  here  at  night  on  the 
eleventh  or  the  next  day.  1  directed  you  to  send  for  me  to  Abbeville  be¬ 
cause  I  feared  the  road  at  Branchville  would  be  cut  before  I  could  leave 
here.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Clayton  to  send  you  all  my  bonds  and 
notes.  There  109  hundred  dollar  interest  bearing  notes,  making  ten 
thousand  and  nine  hundred  dollars;  and  over  six  thousand  dollars 
of  eight  per  cent  bonds,  and  five  hundred  and  ten  dollars  in  Georgia 
Treasury  notes.  I  expect  you  had  better  not  jjay  any  of  my  debts 
until  I  get  home.  I  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Augusta  to 
look  after  my  interest  after  the  eleventh  inst.  with  a  promise  that 
if  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  I  should  not  do  so.  I  may  not, 
therefore,  leave  here  at  the  time  mentioned.  If  I  do  not  and  the 
wires  are  not  cut  between  this  and  Augusta,  I  will  telegraph  you  in 
time  not  to  send  for  me.  If  you  fail  to  receive  a  dispatch  from  me  on 
tuesday  the  14th  you  may  send  for  me  with  the  hope  of  my  being 
at  Abbeville  when  the  wagon  gets  there.  If  when  Elbert  gets  there 
he  does  not  find  me,  he  must  go  to  the  post  office  and  inquire  for 
a  letter  for  him  (Elbert  Akin)  and  if  I  am  not  on  my  way  he  will 
find  a  letter  from  me  telling  him  what  to  do.  If  he  receives  no  letter 
from  me  then  the  wagon  will  remain  and  try  and  get  some  hauling 
to  do,  and  if  I  do  not  get  there  the  next  evening  he  must  go  again 
to  the  post  office  as  soon  as  the  mail  is  open  and  inquire  for  a  letter 
for  him.  If  he  still  receives  no  letter,  he  will  wait  another  day,  and 
still  haul,  and  if  I  am  not  there  the  second  day  and  he  gets  no  letter 
saying  what  he  must  do,  he  w’ill  then  return  home.  It  will  be  Sunday 
then  when  he  gets  home.  If  he  does  not,  therefore,  return  home 
friday  the  17th  you  need  not  feel  uneasy.  And  if  he  should  not  reach 
home  even  on  Sunday  the  19th  you  need  not  feel  uneasy  as  Elbert 
may  receive  a  letter  from  me  telling  him  to  stay  until  I  get  there. 
Thie  travel  on  the  road  is  slow  and  uncertain  and  I  may  be  detained 

149.  Akin  left  blank  tbe  space  for  the  date  of  the  telegram. 
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on  the  road.  If  I  am,  I  will  send  you  a  dispatch  to  Columbia,  to  be 
sent  from  there  to  Abbeville  to  Elbert. 

I  have  had  cold  for  a  week  and  am  suffering  with  it  considerably. 
And  the  gas  is  impure  and  the  odor  from  it  is  very  disagreeable,  in¬ 
deed,  and  affects  the  mucous  membrane  of  nostrils  very  much. 

I  went  yesterday  evening  out  to  see  Woffords  Brigade.  Major 
Bird  (the  Q.  M.  of  the  Brigade)  sent  an  ambulance  for  me  and  I  went 
out  and  staid  with  him.  He  is  a  son  of  old  Elijah  Bird  of  Polk.  He 
is  married.  His  wife  is  in  Floriday.  He  had  a  hard  bed.  He  is  in  a 
house  (cabbin  of  logs)  with  a  floor  and  brick  chimney.  He  had  a 
good  supp>er  and  breakfast.  I  preached  to  the  Brigade  to-day  in  the 
wind  and  sunshine.  Genl  DuBose^“  is  in  command  of  the  Brigade 
now.  He  is  Genl  Toombs  soninlaw.  I  dined  with  him.  He  is  verv 
much  of  a  gentlemen,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  puffed  up  with  pro¬ 
motion.  I  like  him  very  much. 

On  returning  to  Richmond  this  evening  1  found  our  commissioners 
(Stephens,  Hunter,  &  Campbell)  had  returned.  They  met  Lincoln 
and  Seward  at  Old  Point.  They  were  asked  what  projjosition  they 
had  to  offer.  Our  commissioners  replied:  “Independence  and  recog¬ 
nition.”  Lincoln  told  them  he  would  not  listen  to  such  a  thing  and 
could  only  refer  them  to  his  proclamation.  It  is  reported  (but  I  do  not 
believe  it)  that  Mr.  Stephens  replied:  “Then  I  am  for  war  to  the  knife 
and  the  knife  to  the  hilt.”  At  all  events,  the  commissioners  returned 
here  this  morning  and  the  peace  mission  is  ended.  We  must  now  pre- 
j>are  to  fight  it  out.  And  if  all  our  people  who  are  able  to  bear  arms 
v'ould  go  at  once  to  the  field,  the  war  would  be  over  in  twelve  months. 
You  will  doubtless  see  in  the  papers  the  true  version  of  what  occurred 
between  Lincoln  &  Seward  and  our  commissioners,  before  this  reaches 
you.  What  I  have  heard  is  rumour.  I  will  know,  perhaps,  tomorrow, 
i  may  add  a  few  words  to-morrow  morning,  and  will  write  you  again, 
perhaps,  during  the  week.  Good  night  dearest,  good  night. 

Monday  morning.  I  have  your  second  letter  of  the  25th  ult.  I  have 
also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cla;^on,  informing  me  that  he  would  send 
up  immediately  all  my  bonds  &  notes  to  you  by  express,  and  send 
also  the  interest  which  he  has  collected— (over  nine  hundred  dollars). 
Pay  Mattox  for  the  pork  purchased  from  him.  Pay  blacksmith’s  ac¬ 
count.  If  you  have  it  to  spare  send  Col  Martin  five  hundred  dollars. 
I  hoj>e  you  have  received  the  eight  hundred  dollars  from  Capt. 

150.  Brigadier  General  D.  M.  DuBose,  formerly  commanding  officer  of  the 
15th  Oa.  Regt.  He  was  captured  at  Gettysburg,  exchanged  and  in  1884  pro¬ 
moted  to  brigadier  general.  He  succeeded  to  command  of  Wofford’s  brigade 
after  the  latter  was  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Northern  Georgia  on 
January  20,  1865. 
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Scott.  Out  of  it  you  may  spare  enough  to  do  what  I  have  said.  You 
must  keep  enough  for  all  current  expenses.  I  obtained  leave  of  absence 
to  go  home  if  I  could  not  get  my  securities  removed  from  Augusta, 
by  a  friend.  This  has  been  done  and  if  I  now  leave  it  will  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  my  promise.  I  know  you  would  not  have  me  do  this.  I  am 
sorry  I  can  not  get  home.  I  know  you  will  be  disappointed.  I  know 
I  am,  but  I  must  do  my  ditty  y  and,  therefore,  have  to  remain  here 
awhile  longer.  I  think  I  will  have  to  stay  at  least  until  the  first  of 
March.  I  must  stay  until  1  vote  on  some  important  bills,— the  tax 
bill,  consolidation  bill  and  a  few  others  of  great  importance,—!  feel 
it  to  be  my  ditty  to  vote  on  these  bills.  Having  leave  of  absence 
granted  me  I  intend  to  leave  here  as  soon  as  a  sense  of  duty  will  allow 
it.  If  the  road  is  cut  so  that  I  can  not  telegraph  you  when  I  am  to 
leave  here,  I  will  go  to  Abbeville,  and  then  to  my  cousin’s  and  get 
him  to  send  me  home  or  over  to  Mr.  Mattocks,  and  get  him  to  send 
me  home.  So  you  need  have  no  fears  about  my  getting  home.  Columbia 
will  have  to  be  taken.  If  that  w’as  done,  I  could  still  go  through  to 
Abbeville  or  Anderson  by  wagon,  or  some  other  conveyance.  The 
army  officers  are  bound  to  furnish  me  transportation  home  when  the 
usual  mode  and  manner  of  travel  is  cut  off.  And  if  our  forces  fall 
back  this  side  of  Columbia,  I  can  go  to  the  army  and  demand  trans¬ 
portation  home,  and  the  law  requires  transportation  to  be  furnished 
me.  You  know  not  how  anxious  I  am  to  go  home.  The  President 
has  just  sent  us  the  report  of  Stephens,  Hunter  &  Campbell.  Lincoln 
says  we  must  submit.  He  refers  to  his  message  and  proclamation. 
Slavery  must  go.  That  he  will  be  liberal  in  granting  pardons  to  the 
rebels.  No  commissioners  were  appointed  by  Lincoln.  He  and  Seward 
met  them  on  board  a  steamer  in  Hampton  Roads.  Lincoln  says  he  will 
not  treat  with  us,  nor  with  any  separate  State.  He  says  Congress  of 
the  U.  S.  has  passed  a  law  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 
to  abolish  slavery,— a//  slavery  and  all  liberty  must  be  given  up.  But 
you  will  soon  see  the  report  in  the  papiers.  I  have  sent  you  a  dispatch 
bv  telegraph  to-dav.  Hope  you  will  get  it  friday.  I  can  fix  no  day 
when  I  will  leave  here.  But  you  need  not  write  to  me  but  once  after 
this  is  received.  Write  immediately,  and  then  stop,  for  your  letters 
will  not  reach  me.  Indeed  I  think  you  need  not  write  at  all,  as  it  takes 
from  eight  to  tw’enty  days  for  a  letter  to  reach  me.  And  I  think  I 
will  be  at  home  in  two  weeks  or  less  after  you  get  this.  1  inclose  a 
piece  of  paper,  one  half  for  Verdy  and  one  hi'f  for  Kate.  Tell  them 
I  sent  it  to  them.  I  write  while  the  House  is  in  session,  and  write  at 
intervals.  I  will  stop  writing,  and  will  write  again  to-morrow.  Do 
not  be  uneasy  about  my  getting  sick.  If  I  should  get  sick  my  col- 
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leagues  will  take  care  of  me,  and  the  ladies  are  polite  and  kind  at  my 
boarding  house,  and  I  think  they  would  be  attentive  to  me.  But 
I'm  not  sick.  My  health  is  good,  and  I  eat  my  rations  with  a  zest.  I  am 
now  anxious  to  dinner. 

Good  by  dearest  one.  God  bless  you  and  all  my  children. 

Your  devoted  husband 
Warren  Akin 


Elbenon  Ga. 

March  iith  1865 


[To  Nathan  Land] 

My  dear  Friend:  I  reached  home  between  seven  and  eight  oclock 
P.  M.  on  Sunday  last  (the  5th  inst)  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey 
through  the  country,  most  of  the  time  in  wagons.  1  travelled  from 
Newton  N.  C.  (look  at  your  map)  to  Lincolnton,  Shelby,  Spartan¬ 
burg  &  Greenville,  in  five  different  wagons  —  by  rail  road  to  Abbe¬ 
ville,  and  from  Abbeville  to  this  place  in  a  wagon.  The  roads  were  the 
worst  I  ever  travelled.  It  was  all  four  horses  could  do  to  draw  four 
men  and  their  trunks,  and  we  often  walked  to  favor  the  horses.  I 
walked  as  much  as  five  or  six  miles  in  a  day.  The  journey  was  a  painful 
and  an  expensive  one.  We  paid  1 1 50.00  for  two  mules  &  wagons  to  go 
fifteen  miles  in.  The  rest  of  the  wagons  had  four  horses.  My  anxiety 
to  reach  home  was  very  great.  But  my  joy  on  arriving  here  was 
mingled  with  tears.  My  beloved  Elbert  was  in  his  grave.  O,  my  son, 
my  son!  How  I  desire  to  see  him!  About  day  break  on  the  2nd  of 
Feby.  1  dreamed  seeing  him  on  the  ground  in  blood.  I  know  not  how 
he  came  there.  I  ran  to  him  and  raised  him  up  and  a  stream  of  blood 
ran  out  of  his  mouth.  He  seemed  speechless,  but  not  dead,  and  in 
much  grief  1  exclaimed:  “O,  my  boy,  my  boy!”  I  awoke  much  dis¬ 
tressed,  and  continued  depressed  in  feeling  for  some  days.  I  wrote 
that  day  to  my  wife  and  told  her  my  dream.  When  she  received 
my  letter  my  dream  had  been  fulfilled,  and  my  poor  son  was  in  his 
last  resting  place.  Six  days  after  I  had  the  terrible  dream,  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  of  Feby.- my  son  got  on  the  poney  of  one  of  the 
school-boys  to  run  him  with  another  horse,  and  just  before  reaching 
the  gate  in  front  of  my  house,  the  saddle  turned  and  he  fell  on  the 
hard  frozen  ground.  Mrs.  Thomas  being  near  him  ran  and  raised 
him  up  and  the  blood  poured  out  of  his  mouth,  nose  and  ears.  His 
right  wrist  was  out  of  place,  his  right  side  injured,  he  was  breathless 
and  seemed  to  be  dead.  He  however  soon  revived  a  little,  but  never 
spoke.  This  was  Wednesday.  He  lived  until  Saturday  morning  (the 
nth)  half  past  ten  oclock  and  breathed  his  last.  Was  buried  the  next 
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day,  Sunday,  the  12th  of  Feby.  He  was  unconscious  from  his  fall 
and  seemed  to  know  no  one  or  any  thing.  If  1  could  have  been  with 
him,  or  he  could  have  spoken  and  left  some  word  for  me,  I  could 
have  borne  it  better.  I  can  see  him  now  as  I  saw  him  in  my  dream, 
and  as  he  was  in  health.  But  how  difficult  it  is  for  me  to  realize 
he  is  gone!  What  fond  hopes  were  buried  with  him.  My  oldest  son! 
Named  in  honor  of  my  native  county,  sleeps  beneath  her  sod.  He 
had  grown  very  fast  recently,  and  was  as  tall  as  his  mother.  O,  if  he 
could  have  sent  some  word  to  me!  1  buried  three  children  before, 
but  I  never  wanted  either  of  them  back.  But  now  I  have  prayed  for 
dear  Elbert’s  grave  to  open  and  for  him  to  come  forth.  But,  alas!  he 
can  not  return  to  me,  and  my  pxior  heart  aches,  aches.  I  miss  him  so 
much.  He  was  my  dependence  —  old  enough  to  attend  to  nearly  every 
thing  for  me.  TTie  last  letter  I  received  from  him,  written  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  was  the  longest  and  most  intelligent  one  I  ever 
received  from  him.  It  was  a  sort  of  diary,  written  on  several  different 
days.  How  sorry,  sorry  1  am  I  did  not  preserve  it.  I  heard  nothing 
about  his  death  or  injury  until  I  reached  Abbeville.  I  received  there 
a  few  lines  saying  he  was  dead,  but  giving  no  particulars.  But  1  felt 
almost  certain  he  was  killed,  and  so  stated  to  Col  Bell*®*  who  was  with 
me.  How  mysterious  are  the  doings  of  Providence.  Yet,  I  know, 
he  “doeth  all  things  well.”  I  can  not  so  see  it,  but  1  know  it  is  so. 
O  for  patience  and  resignation  to  His  will.  The  grief  and  anxiety 
of  my  poor  wife  have  told  heavily  upon  her,  and  she  looks  years 
older  than  she  did  three  months  ago.  She  and  the  baby  have  very 
bad  colds,  the  rest  well.  My  health  as  usual  for  me.  Present  me  kindly 
to  Mrs.  Land  and  all  the  children. 

Write  to  your  much  afflicted  friend 
Warren  Akin 

My  wife  received  a  few  days  since  Mrs  Land’s  letter  written  some 
weeks  since  and  will  answer  it  before  long. 

Elberton  Ga. 

May  15th  1865 

Brig  Genl  Brown 

Commanding  U.  S.  Troops 
at  Hartwell  Ga 

Gf.nfral:  I  write  to  inquire  whether  you  will  parole  me,  or  give 
me  a  writing  that  will  protect  me  from  arrest  by  U.  States  soldiers, 
and  allow  me  to  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  my  own  private  affairs 

151.  Colonel  Hiram  P.  Bell,  43rd  Ga.  Rest. 
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and  professional  business?  That  you  may  act  understandingiy  allow 
me  to  state  to  you  who  I  am  and  my  condition. 

The  people  of  the  loth  Congressional  District  of  this  State  elected 
me  in  1863,  to  the  Confederate  States  Congress.  1  attended  the  session 
in  May  1 864,  and  a  part  of  the  session  last  winter. 

I  was  opposed  to  secession,  and  voted  for  and  aided  in  electing 
delegates  to  the  State  convention,  in  Jany,  1861,  who  were  opposed 
to  it;  but  when  Georgia  seceded  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  obey 
the  command  of  my  native  State,  and  I  did  so  faithfully  and  honestly. 
I  could  not  stay  in  Georgia  and  be  a  secret  traitor  or  an  open  enemy. 
While  I  thought  I  foresaw  the  dreadful  consequences  that  would 
follow  secession— without  discussing  the  right  of  a  sovereign  State 
thus  to  act— I  yet  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  go  with  Georgia  and  let 
her  fate  be  mine.  TTiis  opinion  remains  unchanged. 

I  have  never  been  in  the  army  or  the  militia  service.  I  am  too  old 
and  infirm  for  such  duty.— being  now  in  my  fifty  fourth  year. 

My  health  is  far  from  being  good.  I  have  been  in  bad  health  for 
many  years,  and  were  I  cast  into  prison  I  feel  assured  I  could  not 
live  long. 

I  have  a  wife  and  six  children,  and  as  the  U.  S.  soldiers  have  burnt 
up  all  my  houses  and  office  at  Cassville,  and  taken  from  me  con¬ 
siderable  property,  my  family  need  mv’  attention  and  assistance. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  request  that  you  parole  me  and  state  in 
it  that  I  may  go  any  where  in  the  State  that  my  business  calls  me. 
I  may  desire  to  go  into  South  Carolina. 

General,  I  am  not  begging  for  mercy,  but  requesting,  simply,  the 
privilege  you  grant  to  the  common  soldier. 

Mr.  Akerman,^®*  who  will  hand  you  this,  is  fully  empowered  to 
sign'  any  paper  that  may  be  required  in  my  behalf. 

Trusting,  sir,  that  this  hastily  written  note  will  not  be  misunder¬ 
stood, 

I  am.  General,  respectfully 
Your  obt.  Sevt. 

Warren  Akin 


152.  The  addressee.  Brig.  Oen.  S.  B.  Brown,  was  In  command  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  forces  in  the  EHberton  area.  Daring  the  war  he  had  commanded  the 
11th  Michigan  Cavalry. 

163.  Amos  T.  Akerman,  a  New  Englander,  educated  at  Dartmouth,  came  to 
Georgia  to  teach  and  stayed  on  to  become  a  permanent  resident  of  the  state. 
Though  opposed  to  secession,  he  served  as  a  captain  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
He  became  a  Republican  after  the  war,  and  served  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Grant  administration  as  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  At  the  time 
he  wrote  this  letter  he  was  a  resident  of  Mberton. 
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May  17,  1865 

Yesterday  at  Hartwell,  I  presented  the  above  letter  at  the  head  quarters 
of  Brevet  Brig.  Genl  S.  B.  Brown  comindy  U.  S.  forces.  The  General 
not  appearing,  it  was  received  and  read  by  his  adjutant,  Capt.  Van 
Bleak,  who  returned  it  to  me,  stating  that  a  parole  was  unnecessary, 
and  that  if  the  statements  in  the  letter  were  true,  Mr.  Akin,  as  long 
as  he  remained  at  home  attending  to  his  family  and  private  business, 
would  not  be  arrested  or  otherwise  molested. 

Amos  T.  Akerman 
Brig  Genl  Brown 

Courtesy  of 
Mr.  Akerman 


Elberton  January  8th  1865 

My  dear  Husband:  I  am  not  going  to  preaching  today— if  they  have 
preaching,  which  is  not  certjiin,  every  time  I  get  very  cold  my  tooth 
ach  begins,  for  that  reason  I  will  not  go  out  to-day  and  then  I  want 
to  write  to  you.  Friday  night  I  received  six  letters  from  you,  five 
written  during  Christmas  week  and  one  of  the  1 1  th  of  December 
that  last  was  the  very  one  I’ve  been  wanting  for  a  long  time  for  you 
tell  me  in  it  how  you  live  at  your  boarding  house,  how  your  room 
is  furnished  and  various  other  little  things  that  are  not  very  important 
but  are  very  interesting  to  me  because  it  gives  me  a  better  idea  of  how 
you  are  living.  In  your  letter  of  the  26th  you  tell  me  Mr.  Clayton 
will  send  me  some  money  by  express  I  suppHise  1  will  get  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Clayton  next  mail  day.  The  mail  was  so  very  late  getting 
here  Friday  night  I  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  send  to  Major  Jones 
to  get  him  to  see  Mr.  England  for  me  and  I  had  heard  Mr.  England 
did  not  bring  the  mail  over,  so  1  wTote  a  note  to  Mr.  England  and 
requested  him  to  bring  the  money  for  me  and  asked  him  not  to  send 
by  any  one  but  a  trusty  person.  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Stokely  about 
the  money  Capt.  Dunlap  Scott  will  send  to  me  by  the  next  mail.  When 
the  money  comes  I  w’ill  let  Mr.  Mattox  know  1  am  ready  to  pay  him, 
he  will  think  the  pork  very  cheap  at  $1.50  per  lb.  Major  Jones  says 
bacon  will  soon  be  selling  at  8  or  10  dollars  per  lb  and  Mr.  Gilreath 
says  it  will  be  15  or  20  dollars  p>er  lb.  I  am  glad  you  went  to  Ander¬ 
son’s  bridgade  and  preached  to  the  men.  1  want  you  to  see  Gen  Lee 
so  you  can  tell  the  children  and  me  too  how  he  looks.  You  must  not 
forget  to  let  me  know'  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Foot.  I  hope  it  may 
be  true  about  Lee’s  being  made  commanding  General  of  all  our  armies, 
the  people  have  confidence  in  him,  and  so  much  has  been  said  against 
Davis  there  is  now'  a  class  of  jjeople  who  are  ready  at  any  moment 
to  turn  all  they  can  against  Davis  and  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
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killed,  captured,  or  any  other  misfortune  overtake  him.  I  am  shocked 
at  the  way  the  people  here  talk  about  him.  They  need  Yankees  here 
dreadfully,  then  they  would  cease  their  complaints  against  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  those  he  puts  in  command  of  the  armies  and  they  would 
go  to  work  to  help  defend  the  country'.  1  am  told  that  many  of  the 
militia  near  Augusta  asked  for  permission  to  come  home  it  was  re¬ 
fused,  and  they  came  without.  I  know  there  are  some  here  who  done 
that,  and  others  who  are  here  and  whose  furlough  has  expired  say 
they  are  not  now  going  back.  Every  one  I  talk  to  is  in  favor  of 
putting  negros  in  the  army  and  that  immediately.  Major  Jones  speaks 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  I  think  slavery  is  now  gone  and  what 
little  there  is  left  of  it  should  be  rendered  as  serviceable  as  possible 
and  for  that  reason  the  negro  men  ought  to  be  put  to  fighting  and 
where  some  of  them  will  be  killed,  if  it  is  not  done  there  will  soon 
be  more  negroes  than  whites  in  the  country'  and  they  will  be  the 
free  race.  1  want  to  see  them  gof  rid  of  soon. 

1  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  your  some  times  going  to  an  eating 
house  and  getting  something  to  eat,  from  q  ’til  five  oclock  is  too  long 
a  time  for  you  to  stay  without  eating.  1  hop>e  you  will  go  every 
day  when  you  get  hungry  and  get  some  thing.  Your  pay  has  been  in¬ 
creased  a  little  and  I  believe  you  ought  to  spiend  it  in  whatever  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  your  health  &  comfort.  Your  health  ought  to  be  your  first 
care  while  in  Richmond  and  if  you  fast  so  long  you  will  eat  too  much 
when  you  get  to  your  dinner  &  that  may  prove  a  serious  disadvantage 
to  you  and  might  make  you  sick. 

My  dearest,  you  allude  to  the  i2th  of  October  /48,  as  being  such 
a  happy  time.  I  feel  with  you  in  all  you  write,  but  the  25th  of  De¬ 
cember  i860  was  a  happier  day  to  me.  Do  you  remember  that  on 
that  day  for  the  first  time  in  two  months  you  left  your  bed.  I  felt 
like  you  were  as  one  restored  to  me  from  the  dead  almost,  and  when 
Rachel  and  I  got  you  dressed  and  in  your  chair  1  began  to  feel  an 
assurance  that  you  would  live  many  years  to  bless  me  and  your 
children  with  your  love  and  care  and  I  assure  you  I  was  very  happy. 

1  receive  the  Sentinel  regularly  now'.  1  subscribed  for  thi  Tri- weekly 
Constitutionalist  and  for  the  Atlanta  Registry.’®*  I  have  received  them 
for  the  last  two  mails.  1  am  sorry  to  learn  your  socks  are  wearing  out. 
Can  you  not  get  some  w’oman  to  dam  them  for  you.  If  your  boots 
are  worn  so  they  are  leaking,  you  ought  to  have  them  lixed  never 
mind  what  it  cost.  It  might  save  you  a  big  doctor’s  bill.  I  wrote  you 
in  a  former  letter  you  had  better  not  get  that  doll  for  Verdy.  I  still 
think  it  costs  too  much  for  you  to  get  it  but  if  you  do  get  it  just 

154.  Mrs.  Akin  was  doubtless  referring  to  the  Atlanta  Register  (1862-1865). 
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get  the  head  and  and  I  can  make  the  rest,  &  it  will  not  do  to  get  Verdy 
a  doll  without  getting  one  for  Katie  too.  Perhaps  you  might  for  lo  or 
20  cents  in  silver  get  a  small  head,  that  used  to  be  the  price  of  them. 

You  write  of  the  number  of  women  who  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
streets  at  n^ht.  I  am  not  surprised  at  that.  They  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  those  who  make  it  a  business  to  rob  men.  I  am  glad  to  know 
you  dont  go  out  at  night.  I  am  always  fearing  some  accident  might 
happ>en  to  you  if  you  go  out  at  night.  You  ask  how  many  letters 
I  have  received  from  you.  I  have  now  before  me  sixteen  and  I  think 
I  have  kept  them  all.  Like  you  I  almost  wish  some  one  of  us  would 
get  sick  enough  to  bring  you  home  but  still  I  take  good  care  of 
myself  and  the  children  and  hope  our  Doctor’s  bill  for  this  year 
will  be  a  very  small  one.  Doctor  Jones  came  to  see  Joe  Shackleford’s 
baby  once  while  she  was  here  and  charged  her  $5.00  for  the  visit. 
He  and  Shackleford  are  second  cousins.  You  mention  going  to  see 
Dr.  Dogget.  I  did  not  know  till  you  mentioned  going  to  see  him 
that  he  had  called  on  you.  I  am  truly  glad  to  know  you  have  some 
pleasant  acquaintances,  hop>e  you  may  visit  frequently.  It  will  make 
the  time  pass  off  more  quickly  and  pleasantly  and  then  you  will  have 
more  to  tell  me  when  you  come  home. 

I’ve  tried  to  answer  two  of  your  letters  I  have  the  one  of  the  28th 
&  29th  before  me  and  will  try  to  answer  that.  Your  suggestions 
about  my  writing  to  you  are  very  good  but  I  have  so  many  things 
to  attend  to,  such  a  cross  baby  and  Lotty  is  such  a  poor  nurse  if 
I  were  to  write  as  often  as  you  tell  me  to  I  would  have  no  time  to 
sew,  knit,  or  mend  clothes,  and  then  as  you  truly  say  “there  are  some 
things  I  would  like  to  tell  you  but  fear  to  write  them.”  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  if  the  LC  ( ?  ]  rail  road  by  Augusta  is  not  threatened 
by  the  enemy  and  Augusta  is  not  in  immediate  danger  you  had 
better  come  by  Lexington  and  not  by  Abbeville.  If  the  Savannah 
river  was  up  very  high  would  it  be  sate  for  you  to  cross  there,  that 
is  my  objection  to  your  coming  by  Abbeville,  the  roads  are  very 
bad  any  way  you  may  come. 

The  mules  are  in  tolerably  good  order  I’ve  had  their  manes  &  tails 
trimmed  nicely  and  if  talking  will  make  Bob  curry  them  they  will 
be  well  curried.  They  are  well  fed.  1  think  they  have  too  much  corn, 
but  Bob  and  the  boys  think  differently.  Must  I  giye  thirty  dollars 
a  load  for  shucks?  If  I  got  the  boys  up  in  time  to  take  the  keys 
out  to  Bob  I  would  have  to  go  to  their  beds  and  give  them  a  whipping 
every  morning.  I  have  enough  com  got  out  every  night  to  feed  in 
the  morning.  1  take  the  stable  key  off  the  buncK  and  let  Bob  get 
that  very  early  to  feed  the  mules.  In  spite  of  all  I  can  say  he  will 
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send  Allen  for  the  key  and  some  times  I  have  detected  Allen  in  taking 
all  the  keys  from  the  nail  where  they  hung.  I  now  put  all  but  the 
stable  key  under  my  pillow.  Warren  attends  to  feeding  cow.  She  is 
in  good  order  is  well  fed  but  does  not  give  over  three  quarts  of  milk. 
She  is  a  vicious  bad  cow  and  keeps  me  out  of  the  horse  lot  often 
when  I  want  to  go  there.  Two  weeks  ago  I  had  three  hens  laying. 

1  can  not  get  the  eggs  of  but  one  now.  I  have  bought  a  few'  chickens 
since  you  left,  can  not  get  hens,  or  Bob  says  he  can  find  none  to 
buy.  I  have  the  hen  house  cleaned  out  frequently,  have  had  nests  [?] 
fixed  on  the  ground.  The  pigs  look  very  well  indeed,  they  get  plenty 
to  keep  them  very  fat  without  boiling  their  food  for  them.  1  think 
they  are  of  a  very  small  breed  of  hogs.  We  rarely  here  rats  now  they 
are  still  very  bad  in  the  pantr\'  and  smoke  house.  The  cat  Bob  brought 
here  will  soon  have  an  increase  in  her  family  and  I  want  to  get  rid 
of  her  now.  If  I  do  not  we  will  have  too  many  cats  and  they  will 
eat  chickens  when  we  have  them.  Warren’s  kitten  has  run  away  or 
been  stolen.  Some  one  threw  John’s  in  the  fire  and  burnt  its  feet 
badly.  Katie’s  “Thomas”  has  commenced  to  fatten  and  improve  Katie 
is  as  proud  of  him  as  ever.  I  will  remember  your  instructions  about 
the  garden  when  I  commence  work  there,  ^b  shows  a  disposition 
to  be  as  mean  as  possible  about  any  work  I  may  want  him  to  do.  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can  tho’  about  all  the  work  at  home.  1  am  very 
glad  you  wrote  so  much  about  w’hat  ought  to  be  done  in  the  garden 
and  the  lots.  1  wish  as  you  think  of  such  things  you  would  say  all 
you  can  to  remind  me  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  1  have  not  been 
near  as  smart  as  I  intended  when  you  left  home.  1  have  tooth  ache  & 
ear  ache  so  often  1  shrink  from  the  cold  and  often  I  expect  excuse 
myself  from  any  domestic  duties  on  that  score  when  1  ought  [not] 
to  do  so.  The  cross  fence  has  been  fixed  up  long  since  Bob  has  not 
quite  finished  the  horse  lot  fence.  Elbert  wants  you  to  know  he  & 
Warren  helped  Floyd  cut  all  the  posts,  and  they  have  cut  wood  too. 

I  am  truly  glad  to  know  you  have  such  good  health  and  feel 
strong  &  young.  1  have  excellent  health  but  1  dont  feel  young  at 
all,  and  I  am  sure  I  look  old,  my  hair  will  soon  be  white.  It  is  very 
gray  now  and  gets  more  so  eyery  week  I  think.  I  have  tried  to  answer 
your  letters  as  they  were  written.  I’ve  answered  four  of  them  and 
now  have  yours  of  the  29th  before  me  to  answer.  I  do  not  think  I  will 
get  cousin  Sally’s  barouch  too  often.  1  was  sorry  I  had  to  get  it  to  send 
Joe  Shackleford  to  Ruckersville,  but  I  was  obliged  to.  Joe’s  baby 
was  too  unwell  &  the  weather  too  bad  for  her  to  go  in  the  wagon, 
and  I  wanted  her  to  leave,  her  visit  was  ver\’  pleasant  but  being  in 
the  Christ-  .  .  .  [part  of  letter  missing]  twelve  and  one  oclock  and 
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then  1  have  supp>er  about  six  oclock  or  a  little  after,  the  children 
generally  sit  up  till  9  oclock.  You  see  that  getting  up  as  early  as  we 
do  and  so  many  little  children  that  want  to  eat  often,  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  flour  bread,  and  other  things  too  to  have  two  meals  a  day. 
the  children  would  all  want  to  eat  before  breakfast,  before  dinner, 
and  after  supper  too.  Mrs.  Haire  told  me  they  had  tried  it  and  found 
it  was  not  a  good  plan.  Now  a  family  of  grown  folks  it  would  be 
just  what  we  ought  to  have  but  it  is  no  saving  where  there  are  so 
many  little  ones.  Lucy  cooks  dinner  and  supper,  Charlotte  cooks 
breakfast  then  goes  right  to  spinning  spins  ’till  8  oclock  at  night  and 
never  spins  more  than  two  and  half  cuts  a  day. 

Mrs.  Haire  told  me  her  Mother  heard  that  Mrs.  Chunn^®*  had  been 
back  to  Cassville  and  she  supposed  found  she  could  not  live  there  for 
she  (Mrs.  Chunn)  returned  to  Grantville  where  she  is  keeping  house 
now.  Elliott  could  tell  me  none  of  the  particulars  of  Mrs.  Chunn’s  visit. 

I  received  a  letter  for  you  from  Mr.  Seals’®*  last  Friday,  he  writes 
in  answer  to  a  letter  you  wrote  him  a  long  time  ago,  says  his  little 
son’s  illness  then  his  own  prevented  his  answering  your  letter  sooner, 
he  has  had  a  long  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  he  says  he  can  not  pay 
the  note  you  wrote  about,  and  does  not  know  when  he  can  pay  it 
as  he  has  not  made  any  more  money  than  was  necessary  to  pay  his 
own  family  expenses  and  does  not  intend  to  try  to  make  any  by 
speculation.  He  says  he  intends  trying  to  get  back  to  Bartow  in  the 
Spring,  he  wrote  a  very  friendly  letter. 

Monday  night  -  I  am  sure  my  dear,  you  will  not  complain  that  this 
is  a  short  letter  1  think  it  is  a  very  long  one  for  me  to  write.  Today 
I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Overton  Tate  making  some  inquiry  about  letting 
us  have  some  land  to  cultivate  and  I  also  asked  him  to  send  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  pork  you  engaged  of  him  as  soon  as  the  weather  was 
suitable  for  saving  it  he  was  not  at  home  his  wife  sent  me  word  he 
would  return  in  a  few  days  and  would  then  let  me  know  what  he 
could  do  about  the  land.  1  sent  to  Mr.  Walls  to-day  for  a  load  of 
com  the  roads  are  so  very  bad  Bob  can  not  bring  over  18  or  20  bushels 
at  a  load,  he  still  has  five  or  six  loads  to  bring.  I  know  it  ought  to 
have  been  brought  home  long  ago,  but  Bob  was  determined  not  to 
hurry  himself  before  Christmas  and  since  that  time  the  weather  has 
been  too  bad  to  do  any  hauling.  I  hope  Mr.  Gilrcath  will  hire  Charles 
out  soon  he  is  so  lazy  and  disobedient  I  can  do  nothing  with  him. 

155.  Mrs.  Chunn  was  probably  the  widow  of  Samuel  Love  Chunn  (died  on 
Sept.  8,  1863).  For  a  sketch  of  Chunn,  see  Cunyus,  Hittory  of  Bartow  County, 
52. 

156.  Probably  Thomas  A.  Seals,  listed  in  the  1860  census  as  a  Cassville 
teacher,  or  Richard  D.  Seals,  a  Cass  County  farmer. 
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I  dont  believe  I  ever  saw  as  lazy  a  negro  as  he  is.  If  Gilreath  can  not 
hire  him  out  what  must  I  do  with  him?  I  have  written  you  how 
uneasy  I  feel  about  your  being  in  Richmond  now.  I  some  times  feel 
dreadfully  distressed  about  it  and  unnecessarily  unhappy.  I  so  much 
fear  the  city  will  be  taken  or  given  up  while  you  are  there.  I  see  in  one 
of  the  Sentinels  that  a  resolution  was  introduced  to  adjourn  on  the 
24th  of  this  month  what  has  been  done  about  it?  Oh  my  dear  how  I 
do  wish  you  could  be  at  home  now.  I  am  sitting  by  your  little  table 
writing,  ail  are  in  bed  and  asleep  but  me.  I  can  not  sleep  well  while 
you  are  away  and  often  have  distressing  dreams  about  you.  You  can 
never  know  all  the  anxious  thoughts  I  have  about  you  when  you 
are  away  from  home.  You  must  continue  to  write  often  and  write 
me  long  letters,  they  are  my  principal  source  of  pleasure  in  your 
absence.  I  will  stop  for  to  night  and  finish  my  letter  tomorrow.  Good 
night  dear  husband. 

Tuesday  evening  it  is  now  quite  late  and  I  will  not  wait  till  the 
mail  is  opened  to  finish  my  letter  but  will  send  it  to  the  office  and 
answer  your  letter  I  may  get  this  evening  tomorrow  and  send  it  by 
Washin^on.  Little  Susie  is  growing  finely  she  is  a  very  smart  sweet 
little  thing  Warren  &  Mary  often  quarrel  about  which  shall  hold  her. 
they  are  more  fond  of  her  than  the  other  children  are.  Last  night 
we  had  one  of  the  hardest  rains  here  that  I  have  ever  knowm  to  rail. 

1  fear  it  has  damaged  your  wheat  considerably,  the  wheat  does  not 
look  well.  I  fear  it  will  be  but  a  poor  lot. 

We  are  all  well.  Your  own  devoted  wife 
Mary  F.  Akin 

{To  be  concluded.] 

PERSONNE  GOES  TO  GEORGIA: 

FIVE  CIVIL  WAR  LETTERS 

Contributed  by  James  M.  Merrill* 

IN  early  afternoon  the  rumble  of  distant  guns  ceased.  For 
a  moment  there  was  silence.  Suddenly,  the  alarm  bell  began 
to  clang,  telegraph  keys  clattered,  ministers  offered  up  prayers, 
and  wild-eyed  coastal  residents  packed  valuables  and  scampered 
inland.  Old  Abe’s  Armada,  forty-five  ships  strong,  had  struck 

•A  member  of  the  History  Department  of  Whittier  College,  Whittier,  Calif. 
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swiftly  and  pummeled  into  submission  the  two  military  freaks 
posing  as  forts  at  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  on  7  November 
1861. 

Southerners  feared  that  Yankee  gunboats  would  quickly  gobble 
up  Savannah  and  Charleston.  Fortunately  for  the  Confederacy,  the 
bewhiskered  Federal  admiral,  Samuel  Francis  DuPont,  and  his 
dim-witted  colleague.  General  Thomas  West  Sherman,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  army  contingent,  sat  at  Port  Royal  impressed  with 
their  newspaper  clippings,  watched  their  men  frolic  in  the  sand, 
and  failed  to  follow  up  their  initial  victory. 

Felix  Gregory  DeFontaine,  “Personne,”  the  war  correspondent 
for  the  Charleston  Daily  Courier^  was  in  South  Carolina  when 
Yankee  guns  rattled  at  Port  Royal.  This  twenty-eight  year  old 
Carolinian  journalist,  Massachusetts  bom  but  Southern  bred,  had 
scooped  his  rivals  in  April,  1861,  by  sending  out  the  first  accounts 
of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  A  month  later  as  a  military 
correspondent  with  the  rank  of  major,  he  had  trampled  off  to  the 
front  with  the  first  South  Carolina  regiment.  Back  from  the  battle¬ 
field  for  a  bit  of  a  rest  in  November,  1861,  DeFontaine  sensed 
that  Lincoln’s  gunboats  would  soon  hit  Savannah  and  left  Charles¬ 
ton  by  train  for  Georgia. 

The  letters  he  wrote  give  a  vivid  description  of  wartime  Georgia. 
They  embrace  a  wide  range  of  topics  from  locomotives  and  hos¬ 
pital  cots  in  Atlanta  to  reemiting  methods  in  Savannah  and  the 
Georgia  Relief  Association  in  Augusta. 

After  meandering  in  the  state  for  a  month,  discovering  that 
the  Federals  were  “lying  on  their  oars”  at  Port  Royal,  DeFon¬ 
taine  with  pen  and  battered  suitcase  departed  for  more  exciting 
environs,  the  West  and  Shiloh. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  March  i,  1862. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  predictions  which  the  public  ear  has  heard 
for  the  last  month  concerning  the  fall  of  Charleston  and  Savannah, 
that  event  appears  to  be  just  as  far  in  the  distance  as  the  first.  In 
fact,  time  has  so  narrowed  down  the  probabilities  of  a  Federal  suc¬ 
cess,  that  the  people  of  Savannah,  at  least,  are  now  satisfied  of  their 
ability  to  hold  the  citv  against  any  odds.  Yet  the  preparations  for 
defence  still  continue.  Fortifications  against  approaches  by  land  are 
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nearly,  if  not  quite  complete,  and  those  protecting  the  water  front 
are  deemed  equally  efficient  to  resist  an  attack  from  that  direction. 

The  city  is  eminently  free  from  excitement— there  is  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriages;  parties  and  sociables  are  mighty  woven  into 
the  web  of  social  life,  while  business  continues  active  and  undisturbed. 
Along  the  river  many  of  the  planters  have  removed  their  negros, 
rice  and  valuables,  in  accordance  with  a  military  order  to  that  effect; 
but  from  the  town  itself  there  have  been  comparatively  few  with¬ 
drawals  of  refugees  to  the  interior.  One  can  hardly  say  the  same  for 
Charleston.  .  . 

While  Augusta  is  not  the  theatre  of  active  militarv’  opierations, 
and  does  not  possess  the  interest  of  Manassas,  Columbus,  or  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  it  is  nevertheless  as  fair  a  type  of  the  internal  life  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  as  can  be  found  any  where,  in  its  limits.  As  such  it 
deserves  a  passing  notice.  Look  upon  the  scrolls  of  the  army  and  you 
will  find  that  nineteen  Companies  have  gone  from  this  little  county 
alone.  Look  at  the  City  itself,  and  you  will  find  it  almost  deserted 
of  its  young  men,  while  the  few  who  remain  at  home  from  one  cause 
or  another,  are  preparing  to  respond  to  the  fresh  drafts  that  are  being 
made  up  on  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  Even  the  old  sires,  so  far 
advanced  in  years  that  their  heads  are  frosted  with  the  snows  of  time, 
and  so  near  the  grave  that  they  can  almost  hang  their  hats  upon  the 
tombstone,  are  waiting  the  call  upon  them  to  take  the  field.  .  .  . 

Look  again  in  the  City  of  Augusta.  See  the  women  in  the  churches, 
daily  sending  up  their  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  cause;  in  their 
homes,  plying  the  needle  and  the  loom;  in  the  streets,  clothed  in 
home-spun  and  cheap>est  of  fabrics— everywhere  and  every  way  doing 
something  to  aid  and  encourage  the  soldier.  Here  are  the  Headquarters 
of  the  Georgia  Relief  Association,  its  immense  warehouse,  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  length,  piled  with  clothing,  bedding,  medicines,  comforts 
and  luxuries,  awaiting  the  call  of  the  Colonels  and  Surgeons  of  the 
State— all  the  freewill  contributions  of  the  noble  hearted  women.  Here 
are  merchants  who  voluntarily  give  hundreds  of  dollars  in  stock  and 
money  at  every’  demand  upon  them.  Here  are  planters  and  citizens 
sending  forth  their  donations  to  the  work;  in  a  word,  everybody. 


1.  Material  deleted  is  superfluous.  The  letters  appear  in  the  Charleston 
Daily  Courier,  March  4,  10,  17,  18,  20,  1862.  Felix  Gregory  DeFontaine’s  biblio¬ 
graphy  includes  Marginala;  or,  Oleanings  from  an  Army  Note-Book  (Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  1864);  “Shoulder  to  Shoulder,  Reminiscences  of  (Confederate  Camps 
and  Fields.”  in  The  XIX  Century,  I  (1869),  36-42,  85-91,  226-34,  297-304, 
381-88,  611-17;  and  Army  Letters  of  Personne  (Columbia,  1896).  These  do  not 
contain  Personne’s  Georgia  letters.  For  a  short  sketch  of  DeFontaine’s  life, 
see  John  D.  Wade,  “Felix  Gregory  DeFontaine,”  in  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  V,  196. 
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more  or  less,  is  engaged  in  doing  something  for  the  benefit  of  the 
army. 

The  old  United  States  Arsenal  ...  is  now  turned  into  a  manufac¬ 
tory.  ...  A  powder  mill,  the  largest  and  best  in  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy,  will  also  be  in  operation,  and  these,  with  the  manufacture 
of  tent  cloth,  cotton  goods,  flour  and  other  articles,  already  in 
progress,  will  tend  to  make  Augusta  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
bustling  cities  of  the  South.  .  .  . 

Savannah,  March  5,  1862. 

Charleston  is  not  the  only  place  in  the  Cotton  States  which  can 
lay  claim  to  the  proud  privilege  of  having  sustained  a  draft.  Savannah 
has  likewise  aspired  to  the  honor,  and  for  the  last  two  days  been 
afflicted  with  a  military  spasm  of  the  most  frightful  dimensions.  From 
the  noble  county  of  Chatham  thirtv-one  companies  have  already 
volunteered,  and  by  far  the  largest  proportion  for  the  war;  but  it 
was  found  necessary  in  order  to  fill  out  the  recent  requisition  for 
additional  regiments,  that  two  hundred  and  five  more  men  than  had 
come  foru’ard,  should  be  enlisted  somewhere  in  this  community. 
And  here  let  me  add  that  much  the  same  feeling  with  reference 
to  a  draft  exists  in  Savannah  as  in  Charleston.  There  are  hundreds 
willing  to  enter  the  service  and  undergo  its  hardships  at  home  and 
abroad,  provided  the  burden  can  be  equally  distributed  among  all 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty- 
fiye.  As  they  look  around  them,  howeyer,  they  see  able,  hearty, 
vigorous  men  clinging  to  their  homes,  worshiping  at  the  shrine  of 
Mammon,  and  intent  on  their  own  gain,  as  if  their  own  hearts  were 
callous  to  the  exigencies,  while  the  more  patriotic  in  the  community 
go  forth  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  countr\'’s  defence.  And  they  rightly 
reason  that  it  is  unfair  to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  willing  the 
onerous  duties  which  belong  to  all,  and  that  to  reach  the  recreants 
the  only  course  to  be  pursued  which  affords  equal  and  exact  justice, 
is  to  place  them  in  the  common  catalogue  of  those  whom  the  law 
compels  to  respond  to  its  call.  Then,  if  there  are  men  deserving  of 
exemption,  due  cause  can  be  shown. 

Notice  for  such  a  call  having  been  published,  a  gathering  of  some 
fifteen  hundred  men  took  place  yesterday  on  what  is  Known  as 
the  Parade  Ground;  and  that  you  may  haye  an  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  affairs  of  this  kind  are  conducted  in  Georgia,  let  me  see 
if  I  can  giye  you  a  pen  picture  of  the  scene. 

First,  the  streets  seemed  comparatively  deserted  of  all  except  its 
old  men,  and  ladies.  The  latter  languished  in  the  stores  for  the  want 
of  clerks.  The  manufactories  came  to  a  stand  still  for  the  want  of 
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hands.  Bar  rooms  were  an  aspect  of  sadness.  The  printing  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  Republican  and  News  were  positively  melancholy,  and 
a  general  drooping  and  depression  was  observable  in  every  portion  of 
the  city  hive  where  the  youngest  bees  were  the  workers. 

Follow  me  to  the  Parade  Ground,  and  you  will  find  the  contents 
of  these  deserted  places  drawn  up  in  a  long  line,  two  deep,  evidently 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  as  if  they  were  to  be  the  victims  of  a 
most  uncomfortable  pressure.  A  pretty  array  of  ladies  line  the  front 
walk  of  the  handsome  plateau,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  nurses 
and  children  are  curiously  peeping  through  the  wire  railing  of  the 
adjoining  Park.  Two  or  three  hundred  yards  distant  are  the  tents  of 
several  regular  regiments,  and  around  these  patrolling  sentinels  pre¬ 
serve  the  discipline  of  camp.  After  a  while  a  bevy  of  officers  ride 
upon  the  ground,  gaily  caparisoned  and  radiant  with  the  splendor 
of  gold  stripies  ard  new  swords,  and  the  order  is  given  to  form  a 
hollow  square.  A  large  amount  of  confusion,  some  fierce  adjectives, 
and  a  good  deal  of  fun  finally  results  in  the  execution  of  the  desired 
manoeuvre. 

The  Colonel  now  takes  his  place  in  the  centre,  and  from  the  back 
of  a  magnificent  horse,  in  a  few  well  timed  remarks  calls  for  volun¬ 
teers.  He  said  it  was  a  shame  that  a  Georgian  should  submit  to  be 
drafted,  and  dishonorable  to  a  citizen  of  Savannah  to  be  forced  into 
the  service  of  his  country.  He  appealed  to  their  patriotism,  their 
pluck,  and  their— self.  He  told  them  of  good  clothes,  good  living  and 
fifty  dollars  bounty,  and  on  the  strength  of  these  eloquent  considera¬ 
tions  invited  eveiy'  body  to  w'alk  three  paces  in  front.  Nobody 
did  it.  An  ugly  pause  ensued,  worse  than  the  dead  silence  between 
the  ticking  of  a  conversation.  The  Colonel  thought  he  might  not 
have  been  heard  or  understood,  and  repeated  his  catalogue  of  persua¬ 
sions.  At  this  point,  one  of  the  sides  of  the  square  opiened  and  in 
marched  a  company  of  about  fort)'  stalwart  Irishmen,  whom  their 
Captain,  in  a  loud  and  excited  tone,  announced  as  ‘The  Mitchell 
Guards— we  volunteer.  Colonel,  in  a  body.’  The  Colonel  was  de¬ 
lighted.  He  proposed  ‘three  cheers  for  the  Mitchell  Guards,’  and  the 
crowd  indulged  not  inordinately  in  the  pulmonary  exercise.  The 
requisite  number  did  not  seem  to  be  forthcoming  however,  and  the 
Colonel  made  another  little  speech,  winding  up  with  an  invitation 
to  the  black  drummer  and  filer  to  pierambulate  the  quadrangle  and 
play  Dixie.  Which  they  did,  but  they  came  as  they  went— solitary 
and  alone,  not  the  ghost  of  a  volunteer  being  any  where  visible  in 
the  Ethiopian  wake.  The  Colonel  looked  as  blank  as  if  he  was  under 
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a  shower  bath.  Matters  were  evidently  getting  desperate,  and  a  draft 
seemed  indispensible. 

As  a  dernier  resort  the  Colonel  directed  all  who  had  excuses  to 
advance  to  the  centre  and  submit  them  for  examination.  And  then, 
for  the  first  and  only  time  during  the  occasion,  there  appeared  to  be 
the  most  wonderful  unanimity  of  sentiment. ...  It  was  a  scene  which, 
as  an  uninterested  outsider  one  could  only  hold  his  sides  and  laugh  at. 
Hats  are  crushed,  ribs  punched,  corns  smashed,  and  clothes  tom.  Every 
hand  held  its  magical  bit  of  paper,  from  a  stable  or  a  foundry  to  the 
daintily  gloved  extremity  of  the  dry  goods  clerk,  just  from  his 
counter.  Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  neat  and  nasty,  Americans, 
Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Israelites  and 
Gentiles,  all  went  to  make  up  the  motley  mass.  What  a  pretty  lot 
of  sick  and  disabled  individuals  there  were  to  be  sure!  Swelled  arms, 
limping  legs,  spine  diseases,  bad  eyes,  corns,  toothaches,  constitutional 
debility  in  the  bread  basket,  eruptive  diseases,  deafness,  rheumatism, 
not  well  generally— these  and  a  thousand  other  complaints  were  rep¬ 
resented  as  variously  and  heterogeneously  as  by  any  procession  of 
pilgrims  that  ever  visited  the  Holy  Land. 

And  so  the  day  progressed,  nearly  ten  hours  being  consumed  in 
the  endeavor  to  secure  a  draft.  This  afternoon  the  absentees  were 
gathered  together,  and  the  effort  renewed,  when,  strange  to  say, 
every  man  who  found  the  liability  imminent  of  his  being  forced  to 
enlist,  protested  that  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  and 
willingly  put  his  name  to  the  roll. 

The  misfortune  attending  this  draft  upon  the  public  at  large  is, 
that  it  embraces  men  whose  services  cannot  be  well  dispensed  with 
by  the  Government.  They  are  mechanics  engaged  in  mills,  manu- 
facturies  and  the  foundry,  where  are  now  being  made  steam  boilers 
for  the  new  gunboats,  heavy  and  light  artillery,  ammunition,  &c., 
and  the  result  was  that  the  service  of  hundreds  of  men  were  lost 
to  the  Confederacy  at  a  time  when  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

For  the  patriotic  and  unanimous  effons  that  have  been  made  by 
the  people  of  Georgia  in  and  out  of  the  State,  they  deserve  un¬ 
bounded  praise.  From  the  beginning,  and  w  hen  arms  were  tendered 
by  the  State  to  the  Government  sufficient  to  equip  nearly  all  the 
troops  then  in  service,  to  the  present  hour  when  her  private  citizens 
are  contributing  freely  and  unostentatously  from  their  purses,  in 
the  development  of  resources,  civil  and  military,  no  one  can  lay 
it  at  the  door  of  generous  Georgia  that  she  has  not  nobly  done  her 
duty. 

Great  activity  prevails  in  preparing  for  defence,  and  there  is  now 
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little  doubt  that  ‘come  one,  come  all,’  the  Yankees  will  meet  with 
an  amount  of  resistance  of  which  they  have  not  the  glimmer  of  con¬ 
ception. 

Savannah,  March  14,  1862. 

The  news  market  is  to  day  depressed.  The  Federals  remain  status 
quo,  from  which  there  is  not  the  remotest  prospect  of  a  change,  and 
our  own  people  are  quietly  and  confidently  waiting  the  ventful 
developments  as  yet  in  the  matrix  of  uncertainty.  The  ferment  of 
fear  that  the  city  could  be  successfully  attacked  has  been  effectually 
lulled  by  the  vigorous  preparations  made  for  defence,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  sleep  secure  from  the  horrid  nightmares  of  gunboats  and 
shrieking  shells.  1  doubt  much  if  there  is  a  stronger  place  in  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Nature  has  surrounded  it  with  impassable 
marshes,  and  art  has  fortified  every  position  that  commands  an  ap¬ 
proach.  .  .  . 

Indefatigable  as  the  enemy  have  proven  themselves,  thev  have  no 
idea  of  hazarding  a  disastrous  defeat,  such  as  would  certainly  at¬ 
tend  an  attempt  to  storm  the  city.  Their  menace  is  a  feint,  and  thus 
far  it  has  been  successful  in  keeping  upon  the  coast  thousands  of 
men  who  would  otherwise  have  swollen  the  ranks  of  the  Confederate 
armies  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia.  .  .  .  Our  people  have  been  more 
frightened  by  appearance  than  by  realities.  .  .  . 

Probably  there  is  no  city  in  the  Confederacy  where  you  would 
be  so  much  struck  by  the  military  air  that  pervades  everything 
as  here.  In  the  streets,  for  instance,  you  will  meet  few  out  of  uniform, 
except  old  men,  workmen,  or  exempts.  Twenty-five  hundred  would 
probably  comprehend  the  entire  number  of  legal  fighting  men  left 
in  the  city.  Go  to  the  Pulaski  or  Marshall  House— their  registers  are 
lined  with  the  names  of  soldiers,  and  their  corridors  resound  with 
the  clank  of  spurs  or  the  jingling  of  side  arms.  .  .  . 

At  the  club  you  meet  none  but  officers,  or  retired  gentlemen  of 
means.  In  the  Park,  if  a  lady  has  an  escort,  it  wears  a  uniform,  while 
in  the  surroundings  of  the  City  where  are  encamped  the  various 
brigades  you  see  the  fine  essence  of  soldierly  esprit  de  corps.  These 
regiments,  are  just  such  as  one  might  expect  to  find  in  Georgia- 
strong  in  numbers,  and  made  up  of  all  degrees  of  humanity  from  the 
wealthiest  to  the  poorest  and  from  the  white  haired  veteran  to  the 
boy  of  thirteen.  Tlieir  garments,  it  is  true,  represent  every  hue  that 
the  scriptural  Joseph  ever  dreamed  of  in  contemplating  his  own  his¬ 
toric  coat;  some  wear  patched  bed  quilts  that  look  like  dilapidated 
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rag  carpets;  some  have  hats  without  vizors;  some  red  shirts,  some 
white;  (a  few  almost  none  at  all);  some  wear  coats,  some  don’t.  .  .  . 

Atlanta,  March  14,  1862. 

Am  vegetating  in  this  blissful  place  for  twenty  four  hours.  Old 
Pluvius  is  reigning  in  all  hk  misty  majesty  .  .  .  the  mud  is  six  inches 
deep  and  rising.  .  .  . 

Atlanta  is  in  the  midst  of  her  aqueous  glorv.  Nevertheless,  I  can 
conceive  the  city  to  be  all  its  proud  denizens  may  claim.  From  my 
window  the  eye  takes  in  the  magnificent  distances  of  its  spacious 
streets,  its  magnificent  warehouses  of  brick,  its  rising  cupolas  and 
steeples,  the  substantial  edifices,  staunch  hotels,  airy  piarks  and  thrifts' 
avenues,  and  here,  in  ordinary  times,  resounds  the  bustle  of  an  ener¬ 
getic,  money  making  population.  .  .  . 

Just  in  front  of  me— looking  from  the  Trout  Hotel— is  the  huge 
rail  road  depot,  by  whose  cave-like  mouths  swallowed,  every  hour 
in  the  day,  long  trains  of  cars  burdened  with  men,  merchandise  and 
the  rich  produce  which  converge  from  a  thousand  pioints  and  radiate 
to  evers’  section  of  the  Confederacy.  The  vicious  shrieks  of  malicious- 
looking  locomotives  are  ever  sounding  in  your  ears;  passengers  are 
coming  and  going  night  and  day;  a  stream  of  soldiers  en  route  from 
the  South  or  West  flows  uninterruptedly  toward  their  respective 
destinations.  Next  to  the  engines,  these  passing  troops  are  a  terror 
and  a  torment  to  quiet  nature,  for  the  one  sets  your  nerves  on  edge 
with  its  sudden  ebullition  of  steam,  and  from  the  other  a  series  of 
frantic  yells  salutes  the  senses,  that  would  not  discredit  a  band  of 
howling  der\'ishes,  harrowing  up  the  soul  and  making  the  hair  stand, 
&c.  These  are  the  only  drawbacks  to  a  residence  in  this  portion  of 
Atlanta. 

As  you  are  aware  the  City  has  been  made  one  of  the  great  hospital 
stations  of  the  Southern  and  Western  armies,  and  fully  thirty-five 
hundred  soldiers  are  now  lying  here  restive  and  impatient  under  the 
restraints  of  disease.  The  good  citizens  are  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  alleviate  the  suffering,  and  the  ladies  are  unremitting  in  their  at¬ 
tention,  but  the  field  is  so  large  that  their  efforts  are  only  partially 
successful,  and  many  poor  fellows  yet  want  the  gentle  care  which 
woman  so  well  knows  how  to  bestow.  All  the  principal  halls  and 
upper  stories  of  buildings  in  the  City  have  been  given  up  to  hospital 
uses,  and  the  invalids  lie  in  rows  two  deep  with  only  room  enough 
between  the  cots  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  physician.  In  fact,  most 
of  these  premises  are  crowded  to  an  inconvenient  and  unhealthy  ex¬ 
tent,  and  unfortunately  the  evil  is  not  directly  remediable.  There 
is  a  Ladies’  Relief  Association  in  the  city,  which  has  besprinkled  many 
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a  charity  upon  these  sick  men,  but  it  is  likewise  unequal  to  the  task 
of  supplying  all.  Contributions  from  ladies  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  are  daily  received,  and  put  to  use,  yet  still  more  requires  to  be 
done  before  the  full  meed  [fic.]  of  necessities  can  be  relieved.  —  Why 
will  not  the  ladies  of  South  Carolina  lend  their  efficient  hands  to  the 
work?  These  men  are  not  all  Georgians,  and  therefore  the  objects 
of  local  charity,  bu:  they  belong  to  the  Confederacy  at  large.  .  .  . 
Mercy,  in  the  present  instance  at  least,  ought  not  to  be  bounded  bp 
[hV.]  geographical  limits.  .  .  . 

Savannah,  March  i8,  1862. 

...  I  find  .  .  .  charity  largely  bestowed  by  the  wealthy  upon  the 
families  of  the  |>oor,  especially  those  whose  heads  have  ‘gone  to  the 
war.'  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  in  no  way  is  the  unanimity  and 
patriotism  of  the  South  more  potent  than  in  the  kind  of  remembrance 
of  the  helpless  ones  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  ordinarv'^  channel 
of  support.  There  are  gentlemen  here  in  Savannah,  and  I  doubt  not 
the  remark  is  true  of  every  large  city  in  the  Confederacy,  who  have 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the 
benevolent  objects  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  One  whom  I  have  in 
my  mind’s  eye  is  the  owner  of  several  large  warehouses.  Voluntarily 
he  has  gone  to  several  occupants,  and  said:  ‘Gentlemen,  I  reduce  one 
half,  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  your  rent.  If  you  cannot  conveniently 
pay  me  now  give  me  your  note,  payable  after  the  war,  or  when  you 
are  able  to  meet  it.’  He  has  spent  a  fortune  in  clothing  and  equipping 
soldiers  and  taking  care  of  their  families,  and  is  to-day  heart  and  hand 
engaged  in  furthering  the  prosecution  of  the  gunboat  enterprise,  in 
which  the  ladies  of  Georgia  have  so  gloriously  enlisted.  Such  men  are 
treasures  to  society,  and  their  example  living  monuments  of  self- 
abnegating  patriotism,  in  whose  shade  all  should  delight  to  walk. 

Macon  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  ^uth.  Young  and 
vigorous,  it  has  sprung  into  existence  almost  as  suddenly  as  if  it  had 
been  the  creation  of  Alladin’s  Lamp.  It  is  only  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  centre  of  the  Empire  State,  and  with  its  excellent  rail  road  fa¬ 
cilities,  its  wholesome  atmosphere,  picturesque  hills  and  dales,  winding 
rivers,  elegant  residences  and  cultivated  people,  I  look  upon  it  as  one 
of  the  best  selections  that  could  be  made  for  the  location  of  the 
permanent  capital  of  the  country.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  largest  female 
seminary  in  the  South,  where  annually  go  forth  a  hundred  or  more 
well-bred  young  ladies,  and  also  embraces  in  its  limits  the  finest 
cemetary  in  the  Confederacy.  Its  streets  are  broad,  warehouses  solid, 
business  brisk,  the  air  resounds  to  the  hum  of  mills  and  workshops. 
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and  altogether,  nothing  is  required  to  enable  Macon  to  resume  its 
excelsior  journey  to  the  fullest  prosperity,  but  the  blessings  of  peace. 

A  few  words  about  hospitals  and  relief  associations.  Probably  there 
is  no  State  in  the  South  in  which  there  exists  a  better  organized  system 
for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  soldiers  than  in  Georgia.  Principal 
among  these  is  the  ‘Georgia  Relief  and  Hospital  Association,’  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Augusta.  .  .  . 

Throughout  this  agency  there  have  been  established  several  State 
Hospitals  [s]  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  principal  of  which  is  a  four 
story  brick  building,  one  hundred  feet  in  len^h  and  forty-five  feet 
broad.  There  are  four  wards  on  each  floor,  provided  with  beds  suf¬ 
ficient  to  accommodate  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients.  The  edifice  has 
been  supplied  with  every  convenience  incident  to  such  an  institution- 
gas,  water,  heating  apparatus,  cooking  ranges,  &c.,  &c.  These  hospitals 
are  supported  and  furnished  by  the  ladies,  through  whose  generosity 
stores  and  home  made  articles  of  every  description  have  been  abund¬ 
antly  contributed.  .  .  . 

To  enable  the  Relief  Association,  which  has  these  Hospitals  in 
charge,  to  support  them  properly,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  has 
passed  an  act  appropriating  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
purpose.  How  much  mercy  has  been  and  will  be  done  with  this 
generous  sum,  no  man  can  estimate;  but  Georgia’s  absent  sons  may 
well  feel  proud  of  a  ‘Fatherland’  who  for  their  hour  of  adversity  has 
prepared  the  blessings  of  kind  and  thoughtful  care.  .  .  . 

PERSONNE. 

RICHARD  HENRY  WILDE’S 
ITALIAN  ORDER  OF  NOBILITY 

Edited  by  Nath  alia  Wrighi* 

From  early  in  1836  until  late  in  1840  Richard  Henry  Wilde, 
the  Georgia  lawyer,  congressman,  and  poet,  resided  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  Italy.  Here  he  studied  Italian  history  and  literature,  com¬ 
posed  a  life  of  Dante  and  a  book  about  Tasso’s  madness,  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  Seymour  Kirkup  and  G.  A.  Bezzi,  discovered  in  the 
summer  of  1840  the  portrait  of  Dante  in  the  fresco  in  the  chapel 
of  rhe  Bargello.  During  these  few  years  Wilde  made  himself  known 

*As80clat«  Professor  of  BnElisb,  UniTcrslty  of  Tennessee. 
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and  respected  in  Florentine  intellectual  and  political  circles.  Dra¬ 
matic  proof  of  that  fact  was  provided  when  a  title  of  nobility  was 
bestowed  on  him  early  in  1840  by  the  town  of  Fiesole,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Florence. 

The  chief  facts  about  this  episode  in  Wilde’s  life  are  contained 
in  a  letter  written  after  his  death  by  his  son  William  Gumming 
Wilde  to  the  American  sculptor  Hiram  Powers,  living  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  who  had  been  one  of  Wilde’s  closest  friends  in  the  city. 
Young  Wilde  was  collecting  material  for  a  life  of  his  father  and 
wished  to  locate  documents  in  Florentine  or  Fiesolean  archives 
relative  to  the  Fiesolean  title.  His  letter  is  herewith  printed  for 
the  first  time.* 

By  a  decree  of  the  30  Nov  1838,  His  Royal,  and  Imperial  Highness 
Leopold  II,  reinstated  the  ancient  city  of  Fiesole  in  full  possession 
of  all  its  former  rights,  and  prerogatives.  On  this  occasion  letters, 
offering  titles  of  nobility,  expressly  created  for  the  citv,  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  and  one,  bearing  date  the  6th 
January  1840,  was  sent  to  the  Honble  Richard  Henrv  Wilde  then 
a  resident  of  Florence.  He  at  first  declined  the  honor  offered,  but 
ascertaining  afterw’ards,  that  the  honor  was  merely  honorarv’  (as  I 
find  in  his  Banker’s  account  two  items,  one  a  M  Bagni,®  Dipfome  de 
Noblesse,  under  March  15th  1841,  the  other,  a  la  Communantc  de 
Fiesole,  Droit  de  Noblesse,  on  the  10  June  same  year)  I  am  under 
the  impression,  he  accepted  it.  Being  now  engaged  collecting  materials 
for  his  life,  certified  copies  of  all  the  papers,  relating  to  the  subject, 
including  the  Diploma,  I  should  like,  very  much  to  procure.  They 
are,  no  doubt,  in  some  of  the  archives  of  Florence,  probably  in  that 
of  the  State,  or  in  that  of  Fiesole,  if  it  has  one,  and  II  Signor  Dottore 
Lorenzo  Gargiolli,  who  was  Gonfaloniere  of  Fiesole,  at  the  time, 
or  II  Signor  Awocato  Panattoni,  if  living,  could  tell  you  exactly, 
where  they  could  be  found.  If  these  gentlemen  are  dead,  any  of  your 

1.  In  the  possession  of  the  author.  Though  it  has  no  saiutation,  it  was 
without  doubt  addressed  to  Powers;  it  was  preserved  with  other  letters  to 
Powers  from  Wilde  and  his  two  sons  within  the  Powers  family,  from 
whom  it  was  secured  by  the  author.  It  was  written  sometime  between  1847, 
the  year  of  R.  H.  Wilde’s  death,  and  1852,  probably  about  1851,  and  ap¬ 
parently  was  sent  in  care  of  a  friend  travelling  to  Florence,  probably  a  Dr. 
Wedderburn  (W.  C.  Wilde  to  Hiram  Powers,  June  9,  1852;  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  author).  Powers’  reply  seems  not  to  have  been  preserved.  In¬ 
quiries  about  the  documents  in  question  addressed  by  the  author  to  the 
directors  of  the  Florentine  and  Fiesolean  archives  have  not  been  answered. 
W.  C.  Wilde’s  life  of  his  father  was  not  completed. 

2.  Massimiliano  Bagni. 
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Italian  friends,  in  Florence  could  probably  give  you,  the  desired 
information 

Please  have  the  papers  forwarded  to  me  here,  either  by  mail,  or 
private  hand  and  any  expenses  incured  [ric],  I  shall  be  happy  to  re¬ 
fund,  through  your  merchant  in  New  Orleans. 

Very  Respectfully 

William  Gumming  Wilde 
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GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Mr.  Andrew  W.  Lewis,  P.O.  Box  1242,  Savannah,  Ga.,  wants  in¬ 
formation  about  Catherine  (1763-1834)  whose  first  husband  was 
George  Paul  Keller  and  her  second  husband  was  Benjamin  Langley. 
Was  she  the  daughter  of  W'illiam  Holzendorff?  Her  children  were: 
John  A.  Keller,  Paul  Keller,  Mary  Harrison,  Catherine  Williams  and 
Benjamin  Langley. 

.Vlr.  George  A.  Martin,  2103  Thirteenth  St.,  S.E.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
wants  date  of  death  of  Jacob  Cleveland,  bom  in  Orange  County,  Va. 
and  died  in  Elbert  County,  Ga.  around  1790.  His  father  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Jeremiah  Cleveland.  Is  this  correct? 


Book  Reviews  and  Notes 

/.  D.  B.  De  Bow:  Magazmist  of  the  Old  South.  By  Ottis  Dark 
Skipper.  (Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1958.  Pp.  x,  269. 
Frontispiece.  I5.00). 

Many  Old  South  champions  of  slavery,  secession,  and  Southern 
independence,  such  as  Edmund  Ruffin,  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  and 
William  L.  Yancey,  are  as  well  known  by  students  today  as  they 
were  by  the  general  public  in  their  day;  but  one  champion  o^  Southern 
rights  who  exerted  more  influence  through  his  pen  than  any  of  these 
has  been  forgotten  by  the  general  public  and  ignored  by  all  but  the 
more  conscientious  students.  He  is  James  Dunwoody  Brownson  De 
Bow,  statistician  and  magazinist  without  peer  before,  during,  and 
after  the  Civil  War.  The  reason  for  his  obscurity  is  not  hard  to  find: 
his  life  was  as  commonplace  and  as  dull  as  his  statistics.  It  took  more 
industry  and  determination  than  inspiration  and  stimulation  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Skipf)er,  head  of  the  History  department  of  Mississippi  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  to  examine  and  analyse  De  Bow’s  articles  in  his 
Review.  On  reading  through  this  biography  one  is  convinced  that 
he  kept  faithfully  at  the  task. 

Students  who  major  in  Southern  history  and  who  have  a  flair 
for  economics  should  be  able  to  read  this  book  with  interest— and 
profit;  but  it  is  admittedly  a  tedious  undertaking.  Not  even  De  Bow’s 
two  marriages,  spaced  a  respectful  distance  apart,  will  create  much 
interest  in  this  man  whose  strongest  passions  were  industrial  re¬ 
sources,  commercial  conventions,  railroad  development,  and  lost 
causes. 

De  Bow  was  bom  in  Charleston  and  his  magazine  was  bom  in 
New  Orleans.  From  the  South  Carolina  upbringing,  James  De  Bow 
carried  with  him  to  New  Orleans  a  strong  love  of  Greek  democracy. 
Southern  style,  and  in  New  Orleans  he  found  an  atmosphere  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  ideals  0/  a  plantation  society.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  a  student  of  American  culture  that  De  Bow  was  concerned  lest 
the  aesthetic  and  spiritual  values  of  the  Old  South  be  jeopardized 
by  the  forces  of  materialism.  This  could  be  said  of  Charlestonian 
Hugh  Swinton  Legare,  editor  of  the  short-lived  Southern  Review^ 
but  not  of  De  Bow.  Skipper  does  not  see  De  Bow  as  fearing  that  science 
would  endanger  Southern  culture.  Rather,  he  sees  him,  and  correctly, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  as  a  booster  and  promoter  in  so  far 
as  he  can  make  his  Review  work  toward  that  end.  It  is  not  ma¬ 
terialism  that  De  Bow  fears.  What  he  deplores  is  the  fact  that  so 
much  of  the  technological  development  is  Northern.  There  is  nothing 
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in  Skipper’s  biography  to  indicate  that  De  Bow  was  even  remotely 
the  spiritual  ancestor  of  the  present  day  Agrarians,  men  such  as  Don¬ 
ald  Davidson,  John  Crowe  Ransom,  Allen  Tate,  and  Robert  Penn 
Warren  who  see  conflict,  not  so  much  as  South  against  North,  but 
as  Agrarianism  against  Industrialism.  De  Bow,  on  the  other  hand, 
desired  a  balanced  economy  and  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  in¬ 
dustrialism.  His  zeal  for  industrialism  was  Southern  through  and 
through,  and  this  zeal  was  surpassed  only  by  his  ardor  for  Southern 
rights  and  the  Southern  way  of  life. 

De  Bow,  who  tried  the  bar  and  pedagogy  early  in  life,  found 
his  place  in  the  South  as  a  ma^zinist  and  economist.  Then,  this 
prominent  statistician  raised  his  sights  to  serve  the  nation  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau.  Slavery  and  secession 
were  his  lost  causes,  but  his  work  with  the  Census  Bureau  was  a 
lasting  success.  President  Franklin  Pierce  appointed  him  to  direct  the 
Seventh  Census  after  De  Bow  had  criticised  the  former  method  of 
taking  the  count.  His  inovations  in  the  Census  of  1850  made  it  the 
first  truly  modem  census. 

Professor  Skipper,  a  native  of  Texas  who  earned  his  doctorate 
at  Harvard,  has  taught  at  the  Citadel  and  in  Louisiana.  This  has  put 
him  in  a  favorable  geographical  position  to  investigate  some  of  his 
sources  at  their  base.  TKe  author’s  best  contribution  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  made  careful  examination  of  the  issues  of  the  Review 
and  has  arrived  at  logical  conclusions  based  on  his  minute  analysis 
of  De  Bow’s  writings  in  that  magazine.  And  for  this,  students  of  the 
Old  South  will  be  everlastingly  in  his  debt. 

Spencer  B.  King,  Jr. 

Mercer  University 

Slavery  in  Tennessee.  By  Chase  C.  Mooney.  (Indiana  University 
Publication,  Social  Science  Series  No.  17.  Bloomington:  University 
of  Indiana  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xii,  250.  Maps,  tables.  $4.50). 

TTiis  is  another  of  the  studies  inspired  by  the  late  Frank  Owsley 
and  making  extensive  use  of  unpublished  Federal  census  schedules 
for  1850  and  i860.  Until  similar  studies  have  been  made  for  each 
of  the  slave  states  no  adequate  account  of  American  Negro  slavery 
can  be  written. 

Instead  of  trying  to  study  all  of  the  counties  in  Tennessee  Professor 
Moonev  has  used  the  sampling  method,  selecting  three  counties  from 
the  F.astem  section,  six  from  the  central,  and  six  from  the  western. 
These  he  believes  to  be  representative  of  their  sections. 

The  study  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  legal  status  of  slavery. 
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Other  chapters  discuss  the  practices  in  hiring  and  selling  and  slave 
life  in  general.  The  early  anti-slavery  movement  in  Tennessee  is  given 
adequate  treatment.  Much  of  this,  however,  is  little  more  than  has 
been  said  by  others  and  differs  little  from  the  practices  in  other 
states. 

The  real  contribution  made  by  this  study  comes  through  the  au¬ 
thor’s  ability  to  get  down  on  the  county  level  and  even  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  slaveholder.  From  the  unpublished  county  census  records  he 
is  able  to  determine  the  relationship  between  land  tenure  and  slave- 
holding,  between  small  slaveholders  and  planters,  and  between  slave¬ 
holding  and  production. 

To  this  reviewer,  and  p>erhaps  to  all  students  of  Southern  history, 
the  most  valuable  part  of  this  volume  is  its  tables— fourteen  in  the 
text  and  five  in  the  appendix.  Here  is  ready  reference  at  the  fingertip. 
To  get  the  fullest  value  from  Slavery  in  Tennessee  it  should  be  studied 
along  with  Blanche  Henry  (Clark)  Weaver’s  Tennessee  Yeomeny 
1840-1860.  The  two  together  make  an  excellent  study  of  Tennessee 
agriculture  as  a  business  and  of  the  rural  way  of  life  during  the  last 
two  decades  of  the  ante-bellum  period. 

Joseph  H.  Parks 
University  of  Georgia 

Ebb  Tide,  As  Seen  Through  the  Diary  of  Josephhie  Clay  Haber¬ 
sham,  1863.  By  Spencer  Bidwell  King,  Jr.  Illustrations  by  William 
Etsel  Snowden,  Jr.  (Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1958.  Pp. 
xiii,  129.  Illustrations,  map.  $3.00). 

Ebb  Tide  is  a  story  of  tidewater  Georgia  life  at  the  climax  of  the 
Civil  War.  It  is  the  story  of  a  Georgia  family  whose  lifestream  quite 
literally  ebbed  as  the  tide  of  Confederate  fortunes  reversed.  It  is  a 
poignant  vignette  of  an  aspect  of  Confederate  life  not  previously 
fully  recorded. 

Josephine  Clay  Habersham  was  bom  a  Habersham  and  married  a 
Habersham.  Her  family  was  the  last  of  that  distinguished  Georgia 
name.  The  male  progeny  of  her  marriage  to  William  Neyle  Haber¬ 
sham  either  did  not  survive  the  war  or  died  without  children.  Her 
story  has  equal  interest  to  devotees  of  Georgia  history  or  of  Con¬ 
federate  history'.  Sp>encer  Bidwell  King,  Jr.,  has  done  them  a  real 
service  in  making  her  record  of  life  in  wartime  Georgia  widely 
available. 

Ebb  Tide  is  primarily  the  story  of  life  at  Avon,  the  Habersham 
country  home  at  White  Bluff  on  the  Vernon  River,  in  the  summer 
of  1863.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  brief  diary  of  Mrs.  Habersham. 
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Charming  as  it  is,  the  summer  diary  is  hardly  full  enough,  or  interest¬ 
ing  enough  in  itself,  to  warrant  publication  as  a  book.  Mr.  King 
has  compensated  for  this  deficiency  by  providing  extensive  and  il¬ 
luminating  introductory  material,  by  prefacing  the  several  chapters 
with  headnotes,  and  by  carrying  the  record  past  the  termination 
of  the  diary  to  complete  the  wartime  history  of  the  Habersham 
family. 

The  diary  itself  is  a  mother’s  story— or,  in  much  of  its  account  of 
home  life,  a  grandmother’s  story.  It  is  concerned  with  the  war  only 
in  the  news  Mrs.  Habersham  records  of  her  son,  “dear  Joseph  Qay,” 
who  was  serving  in  the  defense  of  Vicksburg.  Her  comments  on 
military  affairs  nearer  home  (on  the  lines  drawn  about  Savannah  by 
Federal  possession  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Savannah  River)  are 
oblique  and  of  no  s{>ecial  significance.  The  book’s  greatest  value 
is  as  a  report  of  life  on  an  aristocratic  river  plantation  and  for  the 
notes  about  the  prominent  Savannahans  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  the 
diary. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  task  of  editing  Mrs.  Habersham’s  diary  is 
one  that  was  enthusiastically  undertaken  by  Mr.  King.  There  are 
evidences,  indeed,  of  over-enthusiasm.  Many  of  the  notes  are  super¬ 
fluous  (though  errors  occur  in  gratify ingly  few  of  them),  and  others 
include  material  not  essential  to  the  explication  of  the  text.  Mr.  King 
seems  sometimes  overawed,  both  by  the  gentility  of  the  Habersham 
family  of  the  i86o’s  and  by  the  graciousness  of  its  present  relatives 
in  making  work  on  the  diary  easy  for  him.  His  retelling  of  family 
anecdotes  seems  somewhat  naive,  and  the  tone  of  his  own  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  book  is  heavily  Victorian.  While  the  loving  care  with 
which  the  book  has  been  put  together  may  seem  excessive  to  the 
general  reader  of  Civil  War  books,  it  endows  Ebb  Tide  >vith  particular 
charm  for  the  Georgian  and  for  those  interested  in  Georgia  history. 

The  University  of  Georgia  Press  has  done  its  part  in  making  a 
handsome  little  volume  of  Ebb  Tide.  It  is  well  designed  and  well 
produced.  The  black-and-white  illustrations  by  William  Etsel  Snow¬ 
den,  Jr.,  are  eminently  appropriate  and  add  more  than  a  little  to  the 
book’s  charm. 

Richard  Barksdale  Harwell 
American  Library  Association 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Summer  Thunder.  By  Willie  Snow  Ethridge.  (New  York:  Coward- 
McCann,  Inc.,  1958.  Pp.  319.  Map  and  papers.  $3.95). 
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A  historical  novel  with  careful  attention  to  accuracy  of  background 
is  rare.  Summer  Thunder  is  one  of  these  rare  novels.  The  author 
spent  years  in  research  in  source  material  of  Georgia’s  colonial 
history,  published  and  in  manuscript,  both  in  America  and  in  England. 
The  result  is  a  story  placed  in  a  setting  that  is  historically  correct. 
Except  for  the  hero,  the  heroine  and  her  family,  the  people  in  the 
novel  were  real  persons.  The  author  drew  somewhat  upon  her  imagina¬ 
tion  for  personal  descriptions  but  the  characters  and  atmosphere  are 
derived  from  contemporary  accounts.  Mrs.  Ethridge  has  pwrtrayed 
some  well  known  colonial  Georgians,  among  them  James  Edward 
Oglethorpe,  William  Stephens  and  his  unhappy  son  Tliomas,  Noble 
Jones,  Thomas  Causton,  Thomas  Christie,  Henry  Parker,  the  boys 
Peter  Tondee  and  John  Milledge,  William  Horton,  Francis  Moore, 
Dr.  Patrick  Tailfer,  Tomochichi,  Capt.  Hugh  MacKay,  Jonathan 
Bryan,  Dr.  Samuel  Nunez,  James  Habersham,  George  Whitefield  and 
John  Wesley. 

The  peri^  covered  is  from  February  1736  with  the  return  of 
Oglethorpe  from  his  first  visit  to  England  since  the  founding  of 
the  colony  through  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  in  1742.  The  author 
took  the  liberty  of  telescoping  the  campaigns  against  Spanish  Florida 
into  one.  She  has  used  to  good  effect  some  dramatic  incidents  in 
Georgia’s  early  history;  e.g.,  Oglethorpe’s  reception  of  the  Spanish 
envoys  and  the  burial  of  Tomochichi. 

The  plot  is  the  usual  boy  meets  girl  with  the  ustomary  conflict, 
but  in  this  case  the  cause  of  their  conflict  was  real  for  it  was  the 
time  of  the  “Malcontents”;  the  hero  was  pro-Oglethorpe  and  the 
heroine  and  her  family  were  for  the  changes  which  Oglethorpe  and 
the  Trustees  resisted.  Oglethorpe  emerges  as  the  real  hero. 

The  name  of  one  of  Savannah’s  streets  must  seem  unreal  to  authors, 
for  this  is  the  second  recent  book  about  Savannah  which  this  reader 
has  reviewed  in  which  Abercom  Street,  named  for  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
com,  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  Georgia  colony,  is  designated 
as  Abercrombie  Street. 

Lilla  M.  Hawes 
Georgia  Historical  Society 

We  The  People:  The  Economic  Origins  of  the  Constitution.  By 
Forrest  McDonald.  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1958. 
PP-  xii,  436.  $7.00). 

This  book  is  based  on  the  research  Charles  A.  Beard  believed 
necessary’  for  an  economic  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  The 
conclusions  reached  are  almost  exactly  opposite  those  he  presented 
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in  An  Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Published  in  1913,  Beard’s  book  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  not  a  little  animosity.  Although  hostile  attitudes  sprang  from  a 
variety  of  motives,  they  generally  stressed  the  inadequacy  of  the  dual 
proposition  that  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787  acted  as  a  con¬ 
solidated  group  of  personal  property  interests  and  that  the  subsequent 
contest  over  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  was  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  that  groim  and  small  farmers  and  debtors.  Despite  adverse 
criticisms  of  the  Beardian  thesis,  it  has  had  a  great  impact  on  American 
historiography. 

McDonald  presents  in  his  book  a  thorough  re-examination  of  the 
economic  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  In  effect,  he  confirms 
many  of  the  suspicions  of  Beard’s  earlier  critics,  by  offering  an 
overwhelming  amount  of  documentary  evidence.  The  book  is  a 
warning  to  ^e  historians  that  future  research  on  the  drafting  and 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  can  no  longer  assume  the  validity  of 
Beard’s  interpretation. 

A  vast  amount  of  research  has  gone  into  the  preparation  of  this 
volume.  There  are  illuminating  details  on  political  factions  and  geo¬ 
graphical  areas  represented  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  as  well 
as  on  the  economic  interests  of  the  attending  delegates.  Over  two 
hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  ratification  stru^le 
in  each  state,  with  the  emphasis  upon  a  comparison  of  the  economic 
interests  of  the  important  men  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  A  final 
section  is  given  to  the  significance  of  these  data. 

It  is  McDonald’s  view  that  Beard  really  obscured  the  role  of  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  by  his  own  “broad  outlines,^’  that  is,  by  his  assumptions, 
methodology,  and  questions.  In  consequence.  Beard  was  always  asking 
the  wrong  questions.  McDonald  believes  they  were  wrong  because 
they  were  insensitive  to  the  complexity  and  multiplicity  of  what  he 
considers  the  pertinent  factors.  Therefore,  they  called  for  answers 
that  could  not  possibly  illuminate.  The  valid  question,  indeed  the 
first  one  that  must  be  asked,  is;  Can  an  adequate  pluralistic  economic 
interpretation  of  the  genesis  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution  be 
devised?  McDonald  handles  this  by  pointing  out  that  the  events  in 
American  history  are  essentially  pluralistic  “in  that  they  take  place 
simultaneously  on  personal,  local,  and  state  levels  as  well  as  the  general 
level.’’  While  historians  may  do  research  on  any  one  of  these  levels, 
their  findings  and  conclusions  can  be  valid  only  for  that  level.  Re¬ 
search  on  another  level  may  produce  entirely  different  findings  and 
conclusions.  Admitting  that  absolute  ceruinty  is  unattainable,  Mc¬ 
Donald  emphasizes  that  historical  research  can  nevertheless  be  reliable 
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if  ail  levels  are  considered  siinulcaneously.  This  is  the  framework 
for  his  pluralistic  approach,  and  within  it  “numerous  systems  of  in¬ 
terpretation-economic  and  otherwise— may  prove  useful.” 

McDonald  explains  that  he  has  written  this  volume  “to  clear  the 
decks”  for  two  more  in  which  he  hopes  “to  write  something  meaning¬ 
ful  about  the  making  of  the  Constitution.”  In  other  words,  having 
disposed  of  the  Beard  thesis,  he  plans  to  offer  something  in  its  place. 
Students  of  American  constitutional  history  will  await  with  interest 
the  completion  of  his  revision  of  Charles  A.  Beard. 

*  Horace  Montgomery 

University  of  Georgia 

Political  Ideas  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Randolph  G.  Adams 
with  Commentary  by  Merrill  Jensen.  (Third  Edition.  New  York: 
Barnes  and  Noble,  Inc.,  1958.  Pp.  viii,  216.  Paper  back,  $1.50;  cloth, 

J3.75). 

This  book  is  important  to  the  study  of  the  American  Revolution, 
national  sovereignty,  and  international  cooperation.  It  might  be  called 
a  contribution  to  British  imperial  history  and  a  tract  for  the  twentieth 
century. 

Most  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  imperial  organization  in  the 
British  Empire  between  1763  and  1775  and  with  the  United  States 
before  1 800,  with  frequent  parallels  for  twentieth  century  international 
cooperation.  The  organization  is  around  the  eighteenth  century  ideas 
advanced  for  the  organization  of  the  British  Empire.  First  was  the 
theory  of  colonial  dependency  in  which  the  London  government 
controlled  the  colonies  entirely— the  theory  most  popular  in  Britain 
and  least  popular  in  the  colonies.  The  second  theory,  imperial  federa¬ 
tion,  suggested  that  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  was  the  local 
legislature  for  Great  Britain  and  also  determined  broad  policy  for 
the  whole  empire  while  leaving  local  concerns  to  individual  colonial 
legislatures.  T^e  third  idea,  a  commonwealth  of  nations,  early  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Massachusetts  Bay,  was  increasingly  popular  in  the  colonies 
in  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  These  ideas  are  discussed  around  the 
suggestions  of  William  Pitt,  Edmund  Burke,  John  Adams,  Thomas 
Paine,  James  Wilson,  and  others. 

The  difference  in  viewpoint  between  Englishmen  and  colonials— 
the  real  cause  of  the  American  Revolution— accounts  for  the  different 
interpretations  of  the  constitutionality  of  such  Parliamentary  legisla¬ 
tion  as  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  Townshend  Acts.  Certainly  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  one  reads  a  constitution  and  of  the  origin  of  judicial 
review  in  the  United  States  are  timely  today. 
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Merrill  Jensen’s  commentary  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  po¬ 
litical  ideas  of  the  Revolutionary  period  and  is  an  admirable  intro¬ 
duction  to  fit  the  book  into  its  place  in  the  Revolutionary  argument. 

Some  will  consider  Adams’  l^k  too  detailed  in  points,  but  this 
is  not  necessarily  true.  The  whole  discussion  is  pitched  on  a  high 
plane,  as  political  theory,  as  was  most  of  the  constitutional  argument 
of  the  1760-1770’s,  a  refreshing  difference  from  the  political  and 
constitutional  arguments  of  today. 

Kenneth  Coleman 
University  of  Georgia 

Agriculture  in  Ante-Bellum  Mississippi.  By  John  Hebron  Moore. 
(New  York:  Bookman  Associates,  1958.  Map  end  papers.  Pp.  268. 
$6.00). 

This  is  a  smoothly-  as  well  as  a  wisely-written  book,  describing 
the  development  of  agriculture  in  Mississippi  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  region  down  to  the  secession  of  the  state.  In  the  earliest  days, 
tobacco  was  the  principal  crop,  but  Eli  Whitney’s  cotton  gin  soon 
displaced  it  for  cotton,  which  then  became  the  great  bed-rock  on 
which  the  Mississippi’s  prosperity  rested. 

Down  to  the  Panic  of  1837  cotton  was  almost  the  sole  crop,  with 
some  peas,  com,  and  sweet  potatoes;  but  hard  times  with  the  low 
price  of  cotton  set  the  farmers  and  planters  to  diversifying  their 
crops,  and  from  this  time  on  to  the  Civil  War,  Mississippi  was  almost 
self-sufficing  in  food  products,  with  com  as  easily  the  second  crop. 
There  was  also  some  progress  made  in  fmit-growing,  with  peaches 
as  the  principal  product.  But  the  raising  of  horses  and  mules  never 
engaged  the  attention  of  Mississippians;  th^  chose  to  continue  to 
buy  their  work  animals  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri. 
They  did,  however,  go  extensively  into  raising  swine  and  cattle. 

Developing  better  breeds  of  cotton  seed  became  an  important 
activity  of  certain  reformers,  the  most  famous  being  O)lonel  Henry 
W.  Vick.  There  were  others  who  advocated  better  seed  selection 
and  also  a  variety  of  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and 
other  crops,  through  better  farm  implements,  some  of  which  were 
manufactured  in  Mississippi,  but  most  continued  to  be  imported 
from  the  North.  There  was  little  actual  industrial  development  in 
manufacturies.  There  were  a  few  small  cotton  textile  mills  and  one 
important  farm  implements  factory,  in  Jackson,  which  the  Federal 
troops  promptly  burned  when  they  invaded  the  state. 

Slavery  plays  no  part  in  this  book  except  only  incidentally,  for  the 
late  Charles  S.  Sydnor  wrote  an  excellent  book  on  that  subject;  neither 
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does  the  position  of  the  farmers  in  the  agricultural  set-up  come  into 
this  study,  since  Herbert  Weaver  took  care  of  that  item  in  his 
Mississip^  Farmer.  Dr.  Moore,  who  teaches  history  in  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  has  in  this  book  with  equal  scholarly  skill  completed 
the  picture. 

Separate  and  Unequal.  Public  School  Campaigns  and  Racism  in 
the  Southern  Seaboard  States,  By  Louis  R.  Harlan.  (Chapel 

Hill:  The  University  of  North  Gu'olina  Press,  1958.  Pp.  xiv,  290. 
Tables.  $6.00). 

The  author  of  this  book  has  decided  to  cut  out  the  slice  of  time 
between  1900  and  1915,  for  reasons  that  might  seem  logical;  but  in 
so  doing  he  tells  only  half  the  story  and  that  half  is  the  worse.  It  is 
this  half  that  would  give  greatest  comfort  to  the  nine  black-robed 
men  in  Washington.  The  half  of  the  story  from  1915  on  down  to 
1954  would  leave  little  basis  for  the  desegregation  decision  as  far  as 
it  was  predicated  on  the  denial  of  the  separate  but  equal  formula 
and  also  would  make  necessary  a  change  in  the  title  of  this  book. 

It  is  indeed  a  dismal  picture  of  Southern  education  and  even  more 
dismal  of  the  Negro’s  part  in  it.  Yet  the  author  finds  that  during 
these  fifteen  years  there  was  a  definite  educational  awakening  in  the 
South  and  that  a  great  deal  of  progress  was  made.  And  although  the 
spark  that  caused  this  awakening  was  not  entirely  struck  by  the 
^uthem  Education  Board,  yet  that  board  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
This  board  was  largely  the  inspiration  of  Robert  C.  Ogden,  and  its 
life  was  comprehended  within  the  fifteen  years  of  this  study. 

Only  four  of  the  Southern  seaboard  states  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
Florida  is  omitted  as  not  having  the  old  colonial  and  ante-bellum 
background  of  the  four.  A  great  deal  of  the  book  hinges  on  the 
Southern  Elducation  Board’s  work,  which  the  author  finds  laudable, 
but  not  entirely  so,  as  the  Board  paid  little  attention  to  the  educational 

Kof  the  Negro  and  worked  little  for  him.  But  had  the  Board 
^ht  the  Negro  prominently  into  the  picture,  it  probably  would 
have  been  unable  to  accomplish  anything  for  whites  or  blacks. 

This  study  is  based  on  a  vast  amount  of  research  and  is  written 
from  the  ultra-modem  point  of  view,  with  a  touch  of  emotionalism 
and  with  little  patience  with  the  “dominant  South.” 

The  Angry  Scar.  The  Story  of  Reconstruction.  By  Hodding  Carter. 
(New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  1959.  Pp.  425. 15.95). 
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This  is  a  volume  well  worth  a  place  in  the  “Mainstream  of  America 
Series,”  edited  by  Lewis  Gannett.  Since  any  book  on  this  subject 
must,  it  picks  up  the  story  of  Reconstruction  as  it  was  being  worked 
out  by  Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War,  and  ends  with  the  modem 
implications  of  a  movement  not  yet  ended— as  is  seen  in  the  South 
still  being  held  by  Northern  reformers  as  their  special  whipping  boy. 
Mr.  Carter,  the  author,  who  is  by  no  means  a  hide-bound  conservative, 
having  won  a  Pulitzer  prize  as  proof  of  his  being  a  liberal,  has 
examined  the  established  facts  of  the  Reconstruction  period  and  has 
not  run  amuck  in  presenting  them  and  their  interpretation,  as  have 
some  recent  Reconstruction  experts.  Otherwise  he  could  hardly  have 
entitled  his  book  The  Angry  Scar,  a  scar  which  has  not  yet  healed. 

In  his  search  for  information  Carter  has  not  plowed  over  ground 
that  has  already  been  sufficiently  worked  or  re-threshed  old  straw; 
he  has  depended  mainly  on  the  secondary  works,  though  he  has  en¬ 
livened  his  book  and  given  it  aditional  atmosphere  by  quotations  from 
original  sources,  both  published  and  unpublished.  As  the  book  is 
intended  for  the  general  reader  (that  elusive  person  who  is  called  up 
so  frequnetly  in  book  reviews),  the  author  has  not  scarred  his  pages 
with  unsightly  footnotes,  but  he  has  annexed  a  slim  bibliography. 
If  it  had  been  possible  for  President  Eisenhower  to  read  this  book 
before  sending  troops  into  Little  Rock,  he  might  have  desisted;  and 
even  at  this  late  date  it  might  be  suggested  as  required  reading  for 
Earl  Warren  and  his  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Gray  Ghosts  of  the  Confederacy.  Guerrilla  Warfare  in  the  West, 
i86i-i86y.  By  Richard  S.  Brownlee.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State 
University  Press,  1958.  Pp.  xii,  274.  Map  and  papers,  illustrations. 
14-95  )• 

The  hero  or  the  villain  (and  neither  exactly)  in  this  book  is  the 
guerrilla  Quantrill.  Many  minor  characters  include  Frank  and  Jesse 
James  (only  slightly)  and  the  Younger  Brothers  Cole  and  James. 
Apart  from  the  various  Gray  Ghosts  there  were  the  Kansas  thieves 
and  villains,  Jayhawkers  and  otherwise.  They  were  Gray  Ghosts 
because  those  who  wanted  them  could  never  get  their  hands  on  them, 
but  before  the  war  was  over,  some  had  been  dispatched  to  the  other 
world  and  became  in  fact  ghosts,  both  gray  and  blue. 

This  book  is  just  what  its  sub-title  says,  an  account  of  the  terrible 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  Missouri  from  the  beginning  of  the  Qvil 
War  (and  even  before  in  “Bleeding  Kansas”)  until  its  close.  Dr. 
Brownlee,  the  author,  is  a  descendant  of  an  old  Missouri  family,  who 
no  doubt  grew  up  on  some  of  the  stories  of  these  Gray  Gho^  but 
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he  did  not  depend  on  heresay  for  the  facts  of  this  book.  He  used  an 
impressive  mass  of  source  material,  published  and  unpublished,  and  has 
written  a  book  which  can  be  relied  upon  as  true  to  fact— and  also  a 
book  that  is  not  hard  to  read. 

General  Stand  Watie's  Confederate  Indians.  By  Frank  Cunningham. 
(San  Antonio:  The  Naylor  (jompany,  1959.  Pp.  xvi,  242.  End  papers, 
frontispiece,  illustrations.  $5.00). 

The  hero  in  this  book  is,  of  course,  as  indicated  in  the  title.  Stand 
Watie,  the  only  Indian  to  reach  the  rank  of  a  general  officer  in  the 
Confederate  army  and  the  last  of  the  Rebels  to  surrender.  He  was 
bom  near  the  present  Rome,  Georgia  in  1806,  and  after  the  treaty 
of  removal,  went  with  his  fellow  Cherokees  to  their  lands  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  In  the  Civil  War  he  led  his  Indian  warriors  in  many 
battles  and  skirmishes,  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  present-day 
Oklahoma.  He  fought  in  both  the  battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek  and  of  Pea 
Rodge. 

This  book  is  crowded  with  a  great  many  facts,  which  may  be  fished 
out  with  patience;  also  it  is  crowded  with  many  long  quotations, 
which  might  better  have  been  worked  into  a  straight-forward  nar¬ 
rative.  But  probably  it  is  best  that  they  app>ear  as  quotations,  for  the 
author  writes  often  in  a  flamboyant  style  and  at  other  times  with 
some  considerable  envolvment.  ITie  reader  would  be  helped  if  the 
chapters  should  have  been  given  titles.  Though  this  book  in  many 
ways  is  amateurish,  it  helps  to  fill  a  need  for  more  information  about 
the  Indians  in  the  Civil  War. 
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